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REPATRIATION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Voyage of the Steamship “President Roosevelt” 


[Released to the press May 22] 

The Secretary of State telegraphed the 
American Legation at Dublin, Eire, on the 
night of May 22 the following instruction: 


“The steamship President Roosevelt of 
American registry is being dispatched from 
New York for the purpose of repatriating 
Americans. The vessel probably will leave 
late the night of May 23 and will proceed to 
Galway, Eire. Detailed instructions will be 
sent you within the next few days. The ves- 
sel should arrive in Galway about May 30 and 
when loaded with those desiring to proceed to 
the United States at their own expense will sail 
without cargo directly for New York. You 
will please communicate this information to 
the government at Dublin and ask the authori- 
ties there to facilitate the arrival and departure 
of the ship and the movement through Eire of 
American citizens desiring to board the vessel 
for the voyage to the United States. The ves- 
sel will carry on her eastward voyage no cargo. 
On her westward voyage she will carry no 
cargo and only passengers. About 500 can be 
accommodated in regular berths and 500 more 
on emergency cots.” 


At the same time, the Secretary of State tele- 
graphed the following instruction to the 
American Embassies at London, Paris, Berlin, 
Brussels, and the American Legations at The 
Hague and Oslo: 


“You will please notify the Government to 
which you are accredited that the steamship 
284416—40—1 





President Roosevelt of American registry is 
proceeding from New York to Galway, Eire, 
on the great circle route for the purpose of 
repatriating American citizens and their fami- 
lies, sailing from New York May 24, arriving 
Galway probably May 30. 

“On the eastward voyage the vessel will 
carry no cargo. On the westward voyage she 
will carry no cargo and only American citizens 
and their families as passengers. The vessel 
will carry the American flag prominently dis- 
played and will proceed fully lighted at night. 
The vessel is unarmed and moving without con- 
voy. The Government of the United States 
expects this vessel to make its eastward and its 
westward voyages without interruption or mo- 
lestation by the air, naval or military forces 
of any belligerent.” 


[Released to the press May 23] 

All passages on the S. S. President Roosevelt 
will be booked from the London office of the 
United States Lines, which is being advised by 
the New York office regarding fares from Gal- 
way to New York. 

All persons desiring transportation on board 
must themselves bear all costs. 

The American Ambassador to Great Britain 
and the American Minister to Eire, with the 
assistance of the American consuls in Great 
Britain and Ireland, will endeavor to notify all 
Americans of the opportunity thus afforded 
them for returning to the United States and will 
make every possible arrangement for the em- 
barkation of those wishing to return. 
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{Released to the press May 25] 

The S. S. President Roosevelt sailed from New 
York yesterday and is expected to arrive at 
Galway June 1. The American Embassies at 
London, Paris, Brussels, and Berlin and the 
Legations at Oslo and The Hague have been 
instructed to notify the governments to which 
they are accredited. 


The following regulation has been codified 
under Title 22: Foreign Relations; Chapter I: 
Department of State; and Subchapter A: The 
Department, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Federal Register and the Code of 
Federal Regulations: 


Part 55C—TRave. 


§55C.4 American vessels in combat areas— 
(c) Vessels authorized to evacuate American 
citizens and those under direction of American 
Red Cross—(1) The S. S. President Roosevelt. 
The S. S. President Roosevelt has, by arrange- 
ment with the appropriate authorities of the 
United States Government, been commissioned 
to proceed into and through the combat area 
defined by the President in his proclamation 
numbered 2394, of April 10, 1940, in order to 
evacuate citizens of the United States who are 
in imminent danger to their lives as a result of 
combat operations incident to the present war. 
Therefore, in accordance with paragraph (4)? 
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of the regulations which the Secretary of State 
issued on November 6, 1939, and amended on 
April 10, 1940,* the provisions of the President’s 
proclamation of April 10, 1940, do not apply 
to the voyage which the S. S. President Roose- 
velt has been commissioned to undertake for 
the aforesaid purpose. (Sec. 3, Public Res. 54, 
76th Cong., 2d sess., Nov. 4, 1939; Proc. No. 
2394, April 10, 1940) 
Corpett Hut, 
Secretary of State. 
May 23, 1940. 


Warnings to Americans in the Balkans and 
the Near East 
[Released to the press May 21] 

In response to inquiries concerning warnings 
given to American citizens in the Balkan and 
Near Eastern areas, news correspondents were 
informed on May 22 that the Department had 
suggested to its officers in those areas on May 16 
that they might consider the advisability, be- 
cause of the current situation in Europe and 
the possibility of the extension of hostilities to 
other areas, of inviting Americans in their re- 
spective districts to return to the United States 
while there still remained an opportunity for 
them to do so. This instruction was sent to the 
following offices: Belgrade, Athens, Bucharest, 
Budapest, Sofia, Ankara, Beirut, Baghdad, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Tunis, and Tangier. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


(Released to the press May 22] 

Following is a tabulation of contributions 
collectec and disbursed during the period Sep- 
tember 6, 1939, through April 30, 1940, as shown 
in the reports submitted by persons and organi- 
zations registered with the Secretary of State 


75 F. R. 1399. 

*This regulation, which appeared as paragraph (4) 
in “Regulations under section 8 of the joint resolution 
of Congress approved November 4, 1989” (4 F. R. 4510), 
has been designated as § 55C.4 (c) under Title 22 
for codification purposes. 


for the solicitation and collection of contribu- 
tions to be used for relief in belligerent coun- 
tries, in conformity with the regulations issued 
pursuant to section 8 of the act of November 4, 
1939, as made effective by the President’s proc- 
lamation of the same date. 

This tabulation has reference only to contri- 
butions solicited and collected for relief in bel- 
ligerent countries (France; Germany; Poland; 


*5 F. R. 1401. 
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the United Kingdom, India, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa; 
and Norway) or for the relief of refugees 
driven out of these countries by the present 
war. The statistics set forth in the tabulation 
do not include information regarding relief ac- 
tivities which a number of organizations regis- 
tered with the Secretary of State may be carry- 
ing on in nonbelligerent countries, but for which 
registration is not required under the Neutrality 
Act of 1939. 
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The American National Red Cross is required 
by law to submit to the Secretary of War for 
audit “a full, complete, and itemized report of 
receipts and expenditures of whatever kind.” 
In order to avoid an unnecessary duplication 
of work, this organization is not required to 
conform to the provisions of the regulations 
governing the solicitation and collection of con- 
tributions for relief in belligerent countries, 
and the tabulation does not, therefore, include 


information in regard to its activities. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 



































Funds | Unexpended | Estimated 

spent for | balanceas of; valueof | Estimated 

Funds spent | adminis- | Apr. 30,1940,| contribu- | value of 

Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and destination of Funds for relief in tration, juding tions in | contribu- 

contributions received countries | publicity, | cost of goods | kind sent | tions in 
affairs, tocoun- | kind now 

campaigns,| and still on tries on hand 

ete. d named 
Aggie Demfente Bapaicle, Son Prancioee, Calif., Mar. 29, 1940. 
a $166. 09 None $15.00 $151.09 None None 
Allied Reiie Bai, Inc., New York, N. Y., Apr. 4, 1940. Great Britain 
a 7, 442. 95 None 895.75 6, 547. 20 None None 
RR and French Le Correspondence Exchange, New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1989. France_.................---.------.---- 2, 193. 42 $353. 24 155. 50 1, 684. 68 None None 
‘Association ay, Aegeees to Deen Arte, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1940. France.............--.....----..---.--.- 7, 022. 74 3, 857. 89 1, 649. 50 1,515.35 | $1,070.27 None 
Aeneetee pb Teachers 0 of French—Washington Chapter, 
ie pL EER ST EM Sao 201. 85 None 98. 85 193.00 None None 
Auiilary 0 mate de de L’Union des Femmes de France, 

= York, yap / ESR Mein enced 5, 436, 68 2, 450. 86 672. 08 2, 304. 74 821.97 $18. 60 

American Committee for Christian Refugees, Inc., New York, N. Y., 

Sept. 26, 1939. Germany and France.-.___.__....._.....----...----- 11, 801. 86 11, 801. 86 ¢ None None None None 
American Committee for the German Relief Fund, Inc., New York, 

N. Y., Mar. 27, 1940. the Polish A RRR LACES eee 1, 655. 00 None 409. 65 1, 245. 35 None None 
American Committee for the — ish Ambulance Fund, Chicago, I11., 

Feb. 12, 1940. France and Poland.._..._....._.-.....-..--..-.--.-- 6, 040. 31 None 561. 11 5, 479. 20 None None 
American Dental ae Seeaiiins, New York, N. Y., Mar. 12, 

1940, United Kingdom..-..............-..._--..--.----.-.---..----- 1, 135. 02 1, 000. 00 None 135. 02 None None 
American Emergency Volunteer a pen Corps, Inc., New York, 

N. Y., Jan. 25, 1940. Great Britain he AIR I” REESE te None None None None None None 
American Field ‘Service, New York, NI Y., Sept. 27, 71, 139. 14 35, 001. 03 3,111.15 33, 026. 96 None None 
American-French War Relief, Inc., New York, N.Y opt 14, 1939. 

eileelte See intea eth ARNE Lonlaa hiat eke Xow kent iekndbanantsh on 18, 574. 80 12, 432. 26 745. 77 5,396.77 | 12,324.42 442. 00 
American Friends of Czechoslovakia, New York, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1939. 

Great Britain, France, and Bohemia-Moravia...........-._..._...- 5, 603. 61 3, 272. 48 1, 942. 29 388.84 | 17,075.00 None 
American Friends of the Daily Sketch War Relicf Fund, New York, 

N. Y., Dec. 1, 1989. Great Britain................-...-.------..-.. 1, 357. 00 1, 357. 00 None None None None 
American Friends of France, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1939. 

Ac dA Dien saith db asks seeetinsanhngnbienssbhenhee 103, 515. 80 64, 335. 64 8, 771.95 30, 408. 21 7, 864. 26 417.11 
American Friends Service Committee, —, Pa., Nov. 9, 1939. 

United Kingdom Poland, Germany, and France. -.............-.--- 21, 997. 85 19, 495. 10 2, 101. 75 401.00 5, 526. 20 497.00 
American lor French Wounded, tos, Boston, Mass., Jan. 3, 1940. 

ORE, PRS LS NPE ERIE Se AE SN SI EN Ie eg 4, 182. 57 3, 142. 32 191.12 849. 13 1, 887. 81 280. 70 
American Fund for Wounded in France, Inc., Worcester, Mass., Dec. 

I ee a Si ae Si winka i vegenl aehuanen 200. 00 None None 200. 00 None None 
American-German Aid Society, Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 15, 1939. 

Oe diet md a ai ie Nes oe ea sik ae Lee os al atin bei 3, 472. 65 None 828. 10 2, 644. 55 None None 
The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc., New 

York, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1939.¢ United Kingdom, Poland, Germany, 

SCRE SL Geter ERRORS INES ee SRG MISS 2, 773, 392. 56 | 2, 501,676.51 | 181, 716.05 None 51. 00 None 
American McAll Association, New York, N. Y., 1940. France. 345. 45 249. 45 None 96. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
American Socicty mt British Medical and Civilian xi Inc., New 

York, N. Y. oe 1939. Great Britain and France_._........... 167, 974. 15 96, 273. 28 8, 481. 06 63, 219. 81 1, 842. 29 150. 00 

merican Societ ty for for “French ch Medical and Civilian Aid, Inc., New 

York, N. Y., Oct. 1 (NRE Ee RS RES 160, 081. 84 04, 768. 95 8, 505. 05 56, 807. 84 8, 860. 37 220. 50 

pe. 3 Webuatens dius ee, ee N. Y., Dee. 12, 

Na 96, 010. 16 84, 852. 15 4, 114. 48 7, 043. 53 1, 500. 00 None 

American War Godmothers, Pi ore, Le Mar. 6, 1940. France... 118. 12 61. 18 56.94 None None 1.00 
American Women’s paves, Ne ork, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1989. 

Vrance and England........... 22.00. eccccccc cece cence cc ecceccecceee 1, 226. 97 1, 200.00 26.97 None None None 


* No complete report for the month of April has been received from this organization, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT CoUNTRIES—Continued 





Funds Unexpended | Estimated 
spent for | balanceasof| valueof | Estimated 
Funds spent | adminis- a contribu- value of 
Name of registrant, eee date of registration, and destination for relief in tration, i contribu- 

of cont ributions countries | publicity, tions in 

named affairs, to co kind now 

campaigns, on hand 
ete. hand 





American Women’s Unit for War Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 15, 1940. France $840. 29 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 13, 1940. England 6, 653. 83 
Les Amis de la France & Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., Dec. 20, 1939. meee 
, 737. 


631. 84 
Les hesten Combattants Fas sy la Grande Guerre, San Fran- 
“ne Calif., Oct. 26, Tranoe 6, 782. 61 
. 9,829.11 
10, 178. 96 
2, 799. 27 
7, 984. 80 
Dee. 18, 1939. 198. 50 
mn of rg 4 a. —. a Naval Officers in pores New York, 
1 Fran 159. 69 
1, 574. 08 
e _ 2, 459. 15 
Mrs. Mark Baldwin, New Yor! France 621. 86 
Basque ae tion in the Waited States of Aierica, New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 19, France 1, 037. 30 
The Benedict Bureau Unit, Inc., New York, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1939. 
France. 1, 875. 00 
Beth-Lechem, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1939. Poland 2, 135. 86 
= Mission of Poland, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 27, 1939. caiien 


296, 437. 38 








nat of National Missions of the Presb: Church in the United 
nee * — New York, N. Y., _— Great — 
d Germany 6, 123. 85 

179. 63 

4, 278. 83 
10, 417, 75 


Ape. 11, 1 1040. ea belligerent countries 
™ — War ow ig 10h, reat Be Southern California, Los 
Tea 





a 
and dominions. 
Caledonian Club of Idaho, Boise tai, Jan. 36, 1940. Scotland 
The Catholic Leader, New Britain, Conn., 1939.4 Poland... 
Catholic Medical Mission Board, Ine., Wen? Yor 3 N. Y., Jan. if, 
Australia, Canada, N ew Zealand, and the "Union 


The Catholic Student War Relief of Pax Romana, Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 13, 1939. Poland, France, Germany, and Great Britai: 
ittee for Polish Relief, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 29, 1940. 








707.00 500. 00 
17,184.75 | 9, 843. 86 
5,525.22] 8,256.70 


it ot Pol nizations, New Castle, Pa., Nov. 7, : 

1939. England, Poland France 1, 844. 26 700. 00 
tral Counell of Polish O ish Organizations in Pittsburgh, Pa., Pitts- 

Park Pa., Sepe. PA I eundiitieente 24, 323. 31 23, 956. 09 

Centrals, Passaic, N. J., eke 12, 1939, Poland 1, 360.77 900. 75 


Seattle, Wash., Nov 2, 1939. France and 
1, 842. 95 558. 28 422. 40 


5, 652. 07 4, 935. 16 877. 68 























" 
serenade for Shi, Ine., New York, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1940. 
Poland, and Germany..............-..-.-. dicligidialgiieneevcinbeel 46, 182. 91 None ! 40, 640. 28 


* No report has been nde from this organization. 

¢No com, lete reports for the months of March and Rept Nese ee eres Sets Oe eeeeatien. 
The fon of this organization was revoked on Apr. 30, 1940, at the request of registran’ 

‘ oNo complete report has SS poseived tr from this ization. 
‘No report for the month of April has been received from this organization. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES—Continued 





Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and destination 
of contributions 


Funds spent 


for relief in 
countries 


Funds 
spent for 
adminis- 

ee 
publicity, 

affairs, 
— 


Unexpended 
balance as of 
Apr.30, 1940, 
including 
cost of goods 
purchased 
and still on 
hand 


Estimated 
value of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind sent 


Estimated 
value of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind now 





Club des Femmes de France, Boston, Mass., Apr. 17, 1940.¢ France... 
Commission for Polish Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y,, Sept. 12, 1939.4 


Poland 
conmittes for Aid to Children of Mobilized Men of the XX” Arron- 
dissement of Paris, New York, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1940. ange 
Committee for Relief in Allied Countries, Washington, D. C., Feb. 2, 
1940. France, Great Britain, Poland, and Norw 
Communities for the Relief for Poland, Seattle, Wash. 


1939. France 
Commitee, of  Merey, Inc., New York, N. Y ae 16, 1939. France, 
reat . Norway, and their allies 
cgmmitee Representin Polish Organizations and Polish People in 
ma? Bal , Oct. 23, 1939. Poland 
East hicago itive? Committee foi 
ugees, East Chicago, Ind., Oct 16, 1939.4 Poland 
On Eme cy Aid of ennsyivanis, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 13, 1939. 
Trailer’ and Norw 
ones Committee Yor Kolbuszowa, New York, N. Y., 
Mar 13, 13, on te oland 
-Speaking Union of the United States, New York, N. Y., Dec. 
1939. Great Britain, possibly France. 
aoe ine Pinchover os Krank A pepe Verein, Inc., New York, 
Pol 
Federated tBancil of Polish Societies of Grand Rapids, Mich., Grand 
Rapids, re. Sept. 15, 1939. Poland 
4 amy ag Franco-Belgian Clubs of Rhode Island, Woonsocket, 


R. 
F 

N. 
— 





Palowshipa ype ey New York, N. Y., Jan. 20,1940. France, 

and possibly German 

Five for France, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 

pre Inc., New York, N. ¥. 
arent} Plan for War Children, Inc., New York, N.Y. Sept. 


France 
1940. Germany and Poland.. 


060. 
Foyers du Soldat, New York, New York. March 2, France. . . 
—e° Committee for Relief in France, Detroit, Mich. Sot. 17, 1939. 


French ¥ War Relief, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 16, es France .. 

French War Veterans, Los A nel , Calif., Dec. 5, 1999. France 

The Friends of Israel R elief Committee, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 23, 1939. C France, and England 

The Friends of Normandy, ew York, N. Y., m Dee. 18, 1939. France. 

Friends of Poland, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 6, 1939. Poland 

General bt sang Oellien ae Foundation for Aid to Polish Children, 
Wash: Nov. 3, 1939. Poland 

General torte Memorial, Reliet Committee for France, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Nov. 17, 1939. France and En gland 

an- American nee Committee for Victims of Fascism, New 

1 France i Great Britain 

Oolden” itu ft. 3. New York, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1930. Poland 
an esti 

bi} a Duke vi Mg = aabeanene Fund Association, New York, 


ome tland 

a oy yee Bedford British War Relief Corps, New Bedford, Mass., 
Dec. . Great Britain 

Greater New York Committee to Save Spanish Rotagess, New York, 
N. Y., Apr. 5, 1940. France and United Kingdom 

Margaret-Greble Greenough (Mrs. Carroll Greenough), Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 21, 1939. France 


* No report has been received from this organization 


4 This registrant serves Posy ay J asa deinghouse for the distribution abroad of contributions received from other registrants; 
in the figures here given, since they are shown elsewhere in this tabulation following the names of the original co 


disbursements are not included 





6, 215. 10 
4, 460. 17 
8, 330. 05 
28, 388. 95 
197.00 

2, 612. 59 
10, 707. 19 
4, 579. 85 
10, 826. 43 
20. 00 

4, 611.97 
1, 844. 60 
1, 375. 70 
3, 472. 05 
410.00 
579. 21 
101, a6 82 


57, 567. 90 
6, 760. 22 
1, 144.92 

530. 00 
11, 975. 56 
757. 81 
9, 194. 66 
1, 810. 50 
1, 103. 40 
804. 45 
1, 292. 69 
339. 57 
203. 62 
$12, 21 
1, 554. 46 
1, 429. 18 
2, 045. 06 
976. 00 





$162, 860. 25 
3, 365. 63 
2, 500. 00 
2, 162. 72 
5, 105. 89 
2, 891. 00 
5, 145. 10 

11, 168. 60 
197. 00 

2, 587. 95 
3, 713. 53 
None 

4, 246. 03 
None 

4, 209. 75 
908. 61 
801.09 

3, 120. 75 
363. 00 
§31. 21 
68, 167,74 
27, 969. 77 
None 
463. 34 
ie 
407.75 
492. 50 
200.00 
250. 00 


284. 54 
None 
673. 31 
None 
295. 00 


rants. 
‘ The registration of this organization was revoked on Apr. 30, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
4 The registration of this organization was revoked on Apr. 30, 1940, at the request of registrant, 


264. 69 

2. 50 

137. 29 
46. 64 
None 
-80 

14, 311. 41 
12, 159. 73 
2, 535. 02 
107. 68 
93. 47 

2, 422. 11 
171. 66 
8, 622. 93 
160. 00 
55. 87 
$21. 29 
20.79 
13.10 
None 

8. 67 
None 
62. 33 

1, 726. 28 








None 


$109, 010. 37 
1, 532. 77 
157. 43 
None 
386. 30 

1, 346. 39 
2, 815. 59 
8, 588. 97 
None 
None 

4, 139.12 
2, 413. 16 
5, 847. 08 
20. 00 
202. 50 
671. 30 
672. 11 


19.00 
1, 554. 46 
693. 54 
318. 78 





681.00 





these receipts 


6, 000. 00 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


2, 121.16 
69. 85 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


and 
ting 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COoUNTRIES—Continued 
Funds | Unexpended | Estimated 
spent for | balance as of| valueof | Estimated 
Funds spent | adminis- | Apr.30, 1940, | contribu- value of 
Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and destination Funds for relief in tration, including tions in contribu- 
of contributions received countries publicity, | cost of goods | kind sent tions in 
named affairs, purchased tocoun- | kind now 
campaigns, | and still on tries on hand 
etc. hand named 
Hadassah, Inc., New York, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1939. Palestine_-_..-_----- $1, 044,651.20 | $445, 680.87 | $19, 283.00 | $579,687.33 | $29, 623. 04 $518. 76 
Hambure-Bremen Steamship Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., Mar. 
1940. Germany and Poland.--_-.._....----..-- 36, 161. 39 29, 238. 93 3, 157. 00 6, 772. 45 None None 
Hebrow- Christian Alliance of America, Chicago, 

SAS” eae 78. 89 75. 00 3. 89 None None None 

Holy Cross > sag ——— < New Britain, Conn., New 
Britain, Conn. SS REE 1, 499. 28 None None 1, 499. 28 None None 
Holy Rosary P Polish Homan Catholic ‘Church, Passaic, N.J., Sept. 18, 

1 oi ail sid aan ein naerinice cabanas heniene eae 1, 126. 17 1, 049. 00 None 77.17 None None 
A. ——— Houghton, Jr., et al., New York, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1939. 

SRC EER "AZ IES SE ON ea NR oe aT ON EEE 16, 999. 04 1, 005. 00 98. 62 15, 895. 42 None None 

umaniterian Work Committee, Glen Cove, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1939. 

AER EN ELS REIL NE ALES. 3, 345. 57 700. 00 61. 63 2, 583. 94 100. 00 None 
Independent Kinsker Aid Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1940. 

ARE RRA PS AO I etn IE RC ES IES, 434. 00 None None 434. 00 None None 
ternational ee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 

New York, N. Y., t. 22, 1939. Poland, France, and India-------- 22, 212. 00 16, 101. 00 614. 15 5, 496. 85 None None 
International Relief po se Fa for Victims of Facism, New York, 

N. Y., Sept. 25, 1939. France, England, and Germany-.----_-.-..---- 7, 604. 50 3, 895. 65 3, 199. 76 509. 00 1,970.00 40. 00 
Joint Committee of the United Scottish Clans of Greater New York 

and New Jersey, New York, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1940. Scotland--- A 2, 536. 75 1, 000. 00 603. 90 932. 85 None None 
Marthe Th. Kahn, New York, N.Y. , Ane 16, 1940. France..--.--.- 25. 00 25. 00 None None None None 
The Kindergarten Unit, Inc., Norwalk, onn., Oct. 3, 1939. France, 

Polan nited Kingdom, India, Australia, and New Zealand... ... 307. 03 37. 85 269. 18 None None None 
— blishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 16, 1939. 

P a en a a Ne tab em mele 5, 645. 35 5, 336. 29 13. 56 295. 50 None None 
Der Kyffhaeuserbund, League of German War a in U. 8. A., 

Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 27, 1939. Poland and Germany___....._-.- 8, 396. 02 6, 845. 00 407. 63 1, 143. 39 None None 
Lackawanna ounty Committee for Polish Relief, " Gaenian, Pa., 

IR hh cn cakin thd epi tieseswinars<6 8, 599. 46 7, 225. 56 775. 40 598. 50 None None 
Lafayette Fund, Washington, D. C., Jan. 2, 1940. France...-.--..-.- 1, 065. 00 700. 00 None 365. 00 None None 
LaFayette Preventorium, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1939. 

EERE a RC EERE PEL IEE LIST RGA OED TIE OR ORE 12, 236. 47 8, 597. 13 2, 805. 88 833. 46 None None 
La France Post American Legion, New York, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1940. 

TRANS BRET A EA ae ae ON ORG Re TR EET: 898. 00 None 141. 08 756. 92 None None 
Mrs. Nancy Bartlett Laughlin, New York, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1940. 

“AURAL DUELS RE eR eR ee 261. 66 153. 00 None 108. 66 None None 
League of Polish Societies of New Renton, Arnold and Vicinity, 

New cepinatcn. eR A ee. eee aaa 1, 300. 55 904. 67 50. 55 345. 33 1, 846. 05 303. 95 
Legion of Young Polish Women, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2, 1939. Poland-_. 13, 722. 89 8, 542.00 1, 860. 21 3, 320. 68 None None 
The Little House of Saint Pantaleon, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 30, 

ad eas ness whee ripe tenon ea akbekbeme nt 13, 460. 67 4, 194. 25 36. 26 9, 230. 16 2, 348. 70 None 
The Maple Leaf Fund, Inc., “oneal York, N. Y., Apr. 19, 1940. Canada, 

ones betbnanidedaiinhben neh 1, 285. 48 None 483. 13 802. 35 None 50.00 
The Maryland Committes fo 9g the Relief of Poland’s War Victims, 

Baume, S5d., Oct. 21, 1008. Poland...................-...------ 7, 678. 48 5, 000. 00 2, 396. 47 282. 01 None None 

assachusetts Relief Committee for Poland, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 

eh sn nehdein cbanesminer ab 4, 511. 50 3, 406. 50 1,75 1, 103. 25 None None 
Mennonite Central Committee, iy al Pa., Feb. 13, 1940. Great 

Britain, Poland, Germany, and France. -...-_....-....--..-.------- 4, 639. 99 4, 403. 61 456. 55 None 2, 249. 25 1, 787.00 
Milford, Connecticut, Polish Relief! Fund Committee, Milford, 

Conn. .»_Nov. ER i PE RPA SR aha Sea SS 338. 87 None 79. 37 259. 50 None None 
Kate R. Miller, ~ Yat, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1940. France..........-.- 111.00 61.00 None 50.00 None None 
Emily Morris (Mrs. Lewis Spencer Morris), New York, N. ¥., Jan. 

12, 1 4) Te Rad Ete ll ows ele None None None None None None 
} row Church, The First Church of bee ons Scientist, in Boston, 

U.8. A te mg "Mass., Apr. 25, 1940. Canada, France, and the 
United Kingd BPA RE ES RS WES CREE None None None None None None 
Fernanda Waneemin: Munn (Mrs. Ector Munn), New York, N. Y., ‘ 3, 136. 69 2, 235. 61 235. 92 1, 765. 35 None 

Neen ee wo i ll cd cealalac al 
New Jersey Broadcasting Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 13, 

AA aa Ra Sa RR sn ec 1, 210. 55 826. 17 384. 38 None None None 
North Side Polish “ye Relief Committee, of Milwaukee, Wis., 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 5, 1939. Poland_--.............-..--...-.-- 1, 427. 82 1, 400. 28 19. 18 8.36 1, 300. 00 None 
at ty ge Ladies Benevolent Association, Inc., New York, N. Y., 

Oct. 25, Poland 593. 88 None 92. 50 501. 38 None None 
Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26, 1939. 

. eee 5,015. 46 4, 589. 86 None 425. 60 None None 
a Swiat Publishing C 

and ae FRc lg ARSE SEE SORTS ESTE TE NORE aE ok 25, 311. 64 21, 966. 70 103. 39 3, 241. 55 None None 
Order of Scottis Clans, Boston, Mass.. Jan. 25,1940, Scotland. ....._- 1, 268, 29 None None 1, 268. 29 None None 
Paderewski und for Polish Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., Feb. 23, 

1940. Poland, France, and Great oe 2 SSA Git Sa eee aie 28, 727. 55 None 9, 093. 67 19, 633. 88 None None 
Le Paquet au Front, New York, N. , 1989. Fran 57, 664. 04 41, 949. 77 27,090. 59 None 2, 707. 75 178. 65 
The Paryski Publishing Co., Toledo, ‘Ohio’ Be Sept 15, 1939. Pend. 5, 912. 95 5,671. 15 None 241.80 None None 
The Pawtucket and Blackstone Valley British Relief Society of 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket, R.1I., Feb. 26, 1940. Great Britain... __. 599. 00 None 45. 55 553. 45 None None 
reas War Sufferers Aid Committee, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 16, 
DEN Sievhuccn poidvanhas khaesinawnineuk ce pkumeiibe bak aaing 25, 759. 72 25, 675. 26 84. 46 None None None 
Polish Aid Fund Committee of Federation of a Polish Or- 
ganizations, Elizabeth, N.J., Sept. 23, 1939. Po 7, 991. 93 5, 345. 00 None 2, 646, 93 1, 500. 00 None 
Polish Aid Fund Committee 3 of St. Bastnnir’ 's Roman ‘Catholic Church” 
of the City of Albany, N. Y., Albany, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1940. Poland_- 1, 590. 10 84. 68 7.00 1, 498. 42 500. 00 None 
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Funds Unexpended | Estimated 

spent for | balance asof| valueof | Estimated 

Funds spent | adminis- | Apr.30, 1940, | contribu- value of 

Name of registrant, location, date of registration, and destination Funds for relief in tration, including tions in contribu- 

of contributions received couutries publicity, | cost of goods | kind sent tions in 
named affairs, purchased to coun- | kind now 

campaigns,| and still on tries on hand 

etc. hand named 
Polish- American Asmebtions of Middlesex County, N. J., Sayreville, 

8 4k &. &. 9 =e eae $937. 25 $600. 00 $73. 82 $263. 43 None None 
Pails Amerionn Central Civic Committee of South Bend, Ind., 

South Bend, Ind., Sept. 19, 1939.4 Poland_..._.....-.__.--.____.-_. 11, 922. 61 11, 458. 11 451.76 12. 74 None None 
Polish-American Citizens Relief Fund Committee, Shirley, Mass., 

ge So I se CR IN a a Se ange ae 391. 36 350. 31 21. 67 19. 38 $350. 00 $75. 00 
Polish- American Council, Chicago, Il., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland _____ 265, 253. 43 136, 597. 50 3, 575. 10 125, 080.83 | 46, 500.00 27, 000. 00 
Polish-American Forwarding Committee, Inc., New York, N. Y., 

Mar. 28, 1940. Poland and Germany..__-...._._........._.--.----- None None None None None None 
Polish-American Volunteer deubalenes Section (Pavas), Washington, 

4 TR RSS ARG a RS cia 12, 900. 00 6, 962. 87 20. 97 5, 916. 16 None None 
Polish restating Corporation, New York, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1939. 

an a ee 1, 899. 08 None 35. 30 1, 863. 78 None None 
Polish Business and Professional Men’s Club, Los Angeles, Calif., 

Nr ao a nb aweuientnintin “inebuaee 472. 50 314. 23 158. 27 None None None 
Polish Central Committee of New London, Conn., New London, 

Se Se ee ae ne 1, 167.10 369. 24 148. 57 649. 29 75. 00 None 
Polish Central Council of New Haven, New Haven, Conn., Sept. 29, 

ec anon chan doula knduulibas bake casecwadonnl 2, 927. 49 2, 131. 00 51. 26 745. 23 800. 00 950. 00 
Polish Civic League of Mercer County, Trenton, N. J., Sept. 19, 1939. 

SIRT tea REA | Ug CREME aa dias RINE Ba Silat Be Ae 6, 435. 05 5, 092. 86 49 1, 341. 70 4, 000. 00 None 
Polish Civilian Relief Fund, Passaic, N.J., Oct. 27,1939. Poland_..__- 3, 523. 16 2, 000. 00 137. 00 1, 386. 16 None None 
Polish Emergency Couneil of Essex County, N. J., Newark, N. J., 

gk SES Seo are ca ite acd att 11, 644. 01 10, 161. 61 138. 68 1, 343. 72 1, 538. 50 300. 00 
Pal Falcons Alliance of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 20, 1939. 

ISIS A SSSR a ao Se I i SAL RN 2 8, 849. 68 7, 522. 23 20. 00 1, 307. 45 None None 
Polish Inter-Organization ‘“Centrala” of Waterbury, Waterbury, 

Conn.. Feb. 35, 1900. Polend..............-.02..0.. 2-0 cceecceceeee 10. 00 None 5. 50 4. 50 None None 
Polish interorganization Council, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11, 1939! 

BRITE a Sh 9 SUERTE ND AS 14, 343. 59 11, 171, 20 51. 30 3, 121. 09 116. 22 None 
Polish ra Cuee L New Britain, Conn., New Britain, Conn., 

SG an we camedenesea 2, 406. 15 1, 000. 00 13. 00 1, 393. 15 None None 
Polish Medical Reller” rund of Mt. Desert Island, Maine, Bar Harbor, 

Maine, Sept. 26, 1930. Poland... ..............................-... 3, 413. 15 3, 126. 80 278. 71 7. 64 None None 
uy, 4 a National Alliance of Brooklyn, United States of America, 

nr N. Y., Sept. 19, 1080. Poland. -.......................... 7, 025. 67 4, 000. 00 None 3, 025. 67 None None 
Polish Lay Alliance of the United States of North America, 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 27, 1939, Poland..................-...-.--....-- 258, 092. 25 231, 065. 00 569. 05 26, 458. 20 None None 
Polish National Council of Montgomery County, Amsterdam, N. Y., 

_ 2 % Se ” SRE eee 2, 866. 21 2, 110. 00 81.41 674. 80 5, 000. 00 None 
Polish National Council of New York, New York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 

(SSAA a Sa a NT a aR 77, 033. 40 34, 762. 24 7, 843. 75 34, 427.41 | 289,633.50 | 228, 174. 50 
The Polish Naturalization Independent Club, Worcester, Mass., 

Nee nn eee ekuawimeanee 2, 278. 17 1, 800. 00 8. 65 469. 52 None None 
Polish Relief of Carteret, N. J., Carteret, N.J., Oct. 11, 1939. Poland_- 891. 00 500. 00 13.00 378. 00 45.00 None 
Polish Relief Committee of Boston, Boston, Mass., Segt. 14, 1939. 

Polan 7, 129. 47 6, 101. 19 414. 56 613. 72 1, 800. 00 None 
1, 408. 80 1, 001. 27 236. 04 171. 49 350. 00 None 

1, 609. 19 911.15 41.75 656, 29 600. 00 None 

None None None None None None 

Poland 6, 829. 48 5, 097.77 168. 57 1, 563. 14 850. 00 1, 500. 00 
Polish Relief Committee, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11, 1939. Poland.......| 129, 639. 73 83, 628. 14 3, 456. 94 42, 554.65 | 32,800 00 None 
= Relief Committee of Fitchburg, Fitchburg, Mass., Mar. 

+ ERED ERAS A SESE sac RRR OR Re 181. 20 None None 181. 20 None 75. 00 
Polish Relief Committee, Flint, Mich., Sept. 18, 1939. Poland 4, 204. 14 8, 300. 00 806. 31 97. 83 None None 
Polish Relief Committee of Gardner, Mass., Gardner, Mass., Sept. 26, 

Sy; i ccecidlinaielhcicednd iat oedkiakhodeaienakeswnaies sh on 3, 540.70 2, 179, 20 700. 11 661. 39 1, 307.05 None 

— aes Committee of Holyoke, Mass., Holyoke, Mass., Nov. 4 
nahin chad iuchn deh aemiie shag ausadice sas obvaLaknaeie 4, 852. 57 2, 372. 96 75. 93 2, 403. 68 500. 00 None 
Polish Relief C Committee of Jackson, Mich., Jackson, Mich., Nov. 9, 

ei a ane Moelle deiden t nuiuaka dick meek muon aancniek 1, 286. 37 500. 00 86. 99 699. 38 750. 00 None 
Polish Relief Committee, New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 31, 1939. Poland_. 7, 769. 98 5, 763. 41 496. 38 1, 510. 19 1, 850. 00 None 
Polish —— gy - of Philadelphia and Vicinity, Philadelphia, 

Pa., Sep i a ia i ak adc ce 36, 444. 24 32, 479. 00 294. 02 3, 671. 22 None None 
Polish ‘Rolie baaennies of the Polish National Home spustinnietenl 

» Mass., Nov. 27, 1939. penee- 1, 864. 26 900. 00 149. 84 814. 42 None None 

Polish Relief Committee, Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1939. Poland... 4, $53. 51 4, 473. 38 55. 80 324. 33 1, 653. 00 None 

Polish Relief Committee, Taunton, Mass. ‘Dee. 13, 1939. Poland... 2, 536. 18 2, 115. 00 17. 85 403. 33 975.00 None 
Polish Relief Fund of Fall River, Mass “Fall River, Mass., Nov. 8, 

Pe - PU isaivbbepieusescnubddnakumnecechbuamedoecndesakeekes 952. 20 800. 00 30. 10 122. 10 None None 


* The registration of this organization was revoked on Mar. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
i The registration of this organization was revoked on Apr. 30, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
m Tho registration of this organization was revoked on Nov. 28, 1939, at the request of registrant. 
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te, hand named 
a Relief Fund of Irvington, N. J., Irvington, N.J., Sept. 26, 1939. ~- " ie 
Le a aS Oe AAR Ge RE SRE EEA 077.49 | $2, 232.60 2.00 12.89] $500.00 No 
Polish Relief Fund, Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 12, 1939. cone a--o-- 38, 021. 85 28, 762.50 | 1, 407. 33 %, 63. 02] 1,575.00 em 
Polish Relief Fund, Jewett City. Conn., Oct. 3, 1989. Poland....-.- 1, 086. 15 982. 90 101. 08 17 400. 00 None 
Polish Relief Fund of Meriden, Meriden, Conn., oct, 12, 1939. Poland. 1, 345. 54 None 27.90 1, sir 64 None None 
Polish Relief Fund, Middletown, Conn., Sept. 23, 1939. Poland_...-- 3, 545. 05 1,119.00 18. 20 2) 407. 85 None None 
Polish Relief Fund, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1939. Poland....-- 1, 821. 80 1, 000. 00 21. 80 800. 00 None None 
— Relief Fund of Palmer, Mass., Three Rivers, Mass., Oct. 20, 
PEL nin cimbenticbnagcnheiihe: eabimiebaeaieeshibenarhes >< 1, 116. 88 605. 36 39. 27 472, 25 4, 004. 95 None 
x3 a ee oe , N. Y., and Vicinity, Syracuse, N. Y., siiaiie 
Det. : 1S ee RSI RNs ane PON ar 6, 877. 45 R 66, 25 2, 557. 20 350. 00 Ni 
h Relief Fund Committee, Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 13, 1989. ” 
See eneeesoocecesnenvesonereserscenencesucescconnenreceressnce> 359. 40 153.00 84. 64 121. 76 150.00 None 
Pols ge vend ene of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Goat RAEN Te REE PE EES ERLE Ea Pere page 13, 117.09 10, 232. 72 390. 88 2,493.49 | 11, 607.40 $500.00 
Polis eli Fund ‘Committee of Passaic and Bergen Counties, Inc., 
i cn, NN et ee ein h in terbeee mone nm 9, 093. 06 7, 673. 92 276. 65 1, 142. 49 2, 990. 50 None 
Polish oma ‘Gatholic Priests Union, os No. 3 of New York Arch- 
diocese, New York, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1940. Poland and France... .__- 496. 50 None None 496. 50 650. 00 None 
Polish Vaio “ sy United’ States of North America, Wilkes-Barre, 

4 ore bs htncnnanronecknneennsmnesetnnopesnenes= 1, 092. 35 None None 1, 092. 35 None None 
Polish Piied Bocleties of f Holy Trinity Parish, Lowell, Mass., Sept. 

a eee ot 4, 035. 64 1, 788. 31 157. 65 2, 089. 68 1, 240. 00 None 
Polish War ae coo Relief Committee (Fourth Ward), Toledo, Ohio, 

NN i I eA i ad oe neh Sabb adnhe canbe 5, 002. 03 4, 884. 94 117.09 None None None 
Polish Welfare Association, Hyde ag, pa, Sept. 16,1939. Poland- 434. 85 350. 00 None 84. 85 None 3, 000. 00 
Polish Welfare Council, Schenectady, N , Sept. * 1939, ae 4, 506. 40 3, 961. 55 57.32 487, 53 6, 150. 00 None 
Polish White Cross Club of West Utica, Utica, N. ¥., Oct. 20, 1939. 

WR ees os cae bt, nc sicanianscamesinhs opuaeencacaee 5, 923, 85 4, 744, 53 234, 11 945.21 | 1,600.00 None 
— Women’s Fund to Fatherland, Lawrence, Mass., Sept. 23, 1939. 

sat idle ait lai adiedldeee ine Sn phabetaia ta de win ia is mo tnieiaenicieigiei sit ey wea le 4, 327. 89 1, 637. 10 406. 92 2, 283. 87 1, 800. 00 600. 00 
Polish ——— 8 en —e New York, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1939. 
a a ea a 6, 695. 64 269. 72 2, 132.77 4, 203. 15 859. 00 923. 75 
Polski Komitet ‘Ratunkowy (Polish ‘Relief Fund), Binghamton, 
ON OR SS ee ea 3, 307. 14 2, 354. 04 247.13 705. 97 780. 00 None 
Polsko LPO anv eed Komitet w Ameryce, Scranton, Pa., Sept. 8, 1939. 
23, 007. 69 18, 225. 69 338. 95 4, 443.05 | 19,915.00 None 
496. 08 None 85. 00 411.08 None None 
6, 129. 52 5, 500. 00 157. 25 472. 27 None None 
938, 40 923. 58 10.00 4. 82 725. 00 None 
2, 576, 20 1, 777.12 145. 72 653. 36 537.10 None 
3, 544. 11 2, 712. 64 None 831. 47 1, 342. 50 None 
2, 623. 18 2, 550. 00 42.78 30. 40 450. 00 None 

Poland 703. 63 None 261. 39 442, 24 None None 
Helena Rubinstein-Titus, New York, N. Y., Mar. 1, 1940. Poland_- 5, 365, 15 1,365.15 | 4,000.00 None None None 

ussian Refugee ny 8 —— Society,’ Inc., New York, N. Y., 

Sept. 29, 1939. Germa: I es 0 Cae alinn waces inne 5, 422. 37 3, 519. 67 1, 177. 26 725. 44 1, 166. 20 54.00 

The Sacred Heart Roman n Catholle Chureh, Little Falls, N. Y., Little 

Tees N. Y., Nov oy spear e 239. 95 200. 00 1.00 38. 95 None None 
Baint Adalbert’s Polish Relief ‘Destin, Thompsonville, Conn., 

iv. 2, 1939 | RReSSTR RADA eRe PTR li te eR 686. 92 556. 92 None 130. 00 625. 00 None 
8t. yw Polish ‘Relief Fund of Perth Amboy, N.J., Perth Amboy, 

es ES I ining cn chckssnenawncnbecnnddnossecente 2, 607. 45 None None 2, 607. 45 None None 
Save the Children Federation, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1939. 

E (ERI SPE RE ICTS Een een 2, 688. 20 2, 023, 25 588.17 76. 78 None None 
Schuylkill and yg Counties Relief Committee for Poland, 

Frackville, Pa., Sept. 15, 1939. Poland...............-.--..-..---.. 4, 652. 46 4, 310. 71 None 341.75 None None 
Secours Franco-Am n—War Relief, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 20, 

gE ELOISE ee IE SE SI 517. 50 98. 61 60. 15 358. 74 385. 00 None 
Share A Smoke Club, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1939. England, 

France, and Norway 171. 40 None 62. 50 108. 90 None None 

Hispanas Aliadas, San Francisco, Ca’ 
Deets hic da keen ine dln boeihin nian dual ag dehusn denned 1,061. 54 None 679. 87 381. 67 None None 
oa Hispanas Confederadas, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1940. 
ib iiphenierteanibiowpehebiapenasenpinphatoupeowentahunkhnn 47, 540. 98 18, 790. 12 8, 730. 24 20, 020. 62 None 200. 00 
Boeiets de St. Louis, Inc., 8t. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15, 1939. 

NR hctid ccc eels mckdunbinsoadibanans Leas sodibertoh uous dneauhe 431.05 373. 49 57.56 None None None 
Soest? of the Devotees of Jerusalem, Inc., New York, N. Y., Dec. 18, 

PEERS IE RE PRP BOL A EE ARON I EN RY LR 6, 496. 23 8, 600. 00 2, 840. 39 155. 84 None None 
The Bomerset Workroom, Far Hills, N. J., Apr. 25,1940. France andf 
577.00 None None 577.00 None None 








* oa euiomn of this organization was revoked on Feb. 29, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
The registration of this organization was revoked on Jan. 31, 1940, at the request of registrant. 
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etc. hand named 
Southbridge Allied Committee for Relief in Poland, Southbridge, 
Mass., Nov. 9, 1 Poland $1, 003. 28 None $20. 91 $982. 37 None None 
Spanish’ Committee Pro- ga Refugees in France, New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 20, 1940. None None None None None None 
Spanish Refugee Relief Campaion, New York, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1939 
ENS ct Stn Oh Lace oy cain RI sas CS A AR cm 27, 267.75 | $7,028.73 | 19, 052.85 1, 186.17 | $15,136.00 | $1,350.00 
springtield and Vicinity = Relief Fund Committee, Springfield, 
Mass., Sept. 23, 1939. MUG G ti auknthiadisans adeseedieatcosiesns 1, 061. 09 1, 000. 00 21. 25 39. 84 None None 
2 Be Couneil a9 the Boclty of St. Vincent de Paul, New York, 
Toledo omraltee for Relief of War Victims, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 19, 
LE tcteniik chin thea skneseennabmelaladhagnn bovkewenes 4, 866. 47 4, 550. 00 213. 20 103. 27 None None 
wy % Foundation for Russian Welfare ne Culture, New York, 
Oct. 17, 1939. France, Poland, and England...--.-.....---.- 16, 699. 60 8,385.54 | 2, 526.53 5, 787. 53 None None 
Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman, Bethesda, Md., Nov. 24, 1939. Great 
OR ey ical ea i a Ra ea a 330. 60 805. 67 2.10 22. 83 None None 
Edmund Tyszka, Hamtramck, Mich., Sept. 19, 1939. Poland.-_.....- 2, 929. 71 2, 929. 71 None None None None 
L’Union ey Inc., New York, 'N. a Oct. 28, Lg France... 1, 913. 81 400. . 62 , 005. 92 315. 00 None 
United American Pi lish’ Organizations, South River, N. J., South 
River, N. J., Oct. 20,1980. Poland. ._........-....-..-.....-..--... 2, 644, 24 1, 200.00 136. 94 1, 307. 30 None None 
— Bilgorayer Relief, Inc., New York, N. Y., Mar. 21, 1940.¢ 
929. 97 None 79. 90 850. 07 None None 
26, 948. 20 13, 567.17 | 12,618.23 762. 80 None None 
26, 630. 22 13, 974. 47 2, 366. 17 10, 289. 58 1, 557. 80 449. 66 
1, 458. 52 1, 000. 00 121. 24 337. 28 None None 
784. 96 None 181. 96 603. 00 None None 
677.15 None 35. 21 641. 94 None None 
6, 990. 96 5, 119. 66 166. 67 1, 704. 63 2, 240. 00 905. 00 
1, 315. 86 1, 150. 00 115. 00 50. 86 None None 
2, 427. 99 1, 265. 27 431.31 731. 41 595. 00 None 
2, 521. 63 2, 300. 00 70. 00 151. 63 None None 
1939. Poland 905. 82 504. 00 None 401. 82 100. 00 None 
United Polish Societies of Hartford, Conn., Hartford, Conn., Sept. 27, 
a a in aaah a a a oil 4, 000. 55 3, 271.72 109. 00 709. 83 9, 608. 70 None 
United Polish gy of panne Conception Church, Southing- 
ton, Conn. PIES WUE vecewnscdesduvdusesthasesatnuacns 720. 55 450. 00 23. 20 247. 35 None None 
— Polish ye he of Los ‘Angels, Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 21, 
URS EG Sa gO SRR ese GR LORE, OM GR 2, 291. 69 1,910. 58 302. 29 78, 82 None None 
United Heading eae for Polish War Sufferers, Reading, Pa., Sept. 
De peau tEe pat iieenamnan ata aes danaeoekacean saan 6, 550. 44 5, 582. 14 138. 34 829. 96 None None 
U ent Reliet for France, Washington, D. ©., Dec. 26, 1939. 
Sa REGRET SEE ee AIGA SPOR Fata OLRM EN aE ale 7, 947. 99 5, 175. 390. 23 2, 382, 14 933. 75 161. 65 
Mrs. Paul Verdier Fund, San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 11, 1939. 
HEAR eS t aERTER LEAF CO PAE EERILY OE at EY en Sa 3, 965. 72 3, 897.31 40. 45 27.96 3, 282. 00 None 
Ware "Polish Relief Fund, Ware, Mass., Nov. 4, 1939. Poland...-.... 1, 601. 44 1, 184. 80 96. 31 410. 33 1, 600. 00 None 
Woman’s Auxiliary Board of the Scots’ Charitable Society, Inc., 
Waverley, Mass., Feb. 28, 1940. Scotland........--...---.---..---- 305. 70 200. 00 12.38 93. 32 None None 
Women’s Allied War Relief Association of St. Louis, Clayton, Mo., 
Dec. 18, 1939. Great Britain and France....................-.-.--.- 1, 282. 20 753. 04 8.02 521. 14 631. 93 None 
rants whose registrations were revoked prior to Apr. 1, 1940, and 
who had no balance on hand as of that date...................-..... 64, 761. 58 52, 684.06 | 15, 246.11 None 2, 250. 00 None 
NE Gi piiindciindaneptepridedcctt bytdedsndeandiuestcebbate 7, 305, 348. 47 | 5, 192, 242. 50 | 560,848.52 | 1, 660,028.62 | 651,736.58 | 284, 122 80 























» No complete report has been received from this organization. 


« No report for the month of April has been receive: ae this organization. 
* The registration of this organization was revoked on Ape. 30, 1940, at the request of mae. 


« The registration of this organization was revoked on 


29, 1940, at the request of registran’ 


‘It is not possible to strike an exact balance in these ese published tot totals, since some registrants a included in their ae moneys available 


from loans or advances, which are not considered by the Department to 





“funds receiv 


and hence are not reported as su 





The American Republics | 


JOINT DECLARATION OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS PROTESTING 
VIOLATION OF NEUTRALITY IN EUROPE 


[Released to the press May 19] 

The text of the joint declaration by the 
American republics with regard to the invasion 
of Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg proposed 
by the Uruguayan Government and agreed to 
by the other American republics was released 
May 19, 1940, by the President of Panama and 
reads as follows: 


“The American Republics in accord with the 
principles of international law and in applica- 
tion of the resolutions adopted in their inter- 
American conferences, consider unjustifiable the 
ruthless violation by Germany of the neutrality 
and sovereignty of Belgium, Holland and Lux- 
emburg. 

“In paragraphs four and five of the Ninth 
Resolution of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers 


held at Panama in 1939 entitled ‘Maintenance of 
International Activities in accordance with 
Christian Morality’, it was established that the 
violation of the neutrality or the invasion of 
weaker nations as a measure in the conduct and 
success of war warrants the American Republics 
in protesting against this infraction of inter- 
national law and the requirements of justice. 

“The American Republics therefore resolve to 
protest against the military attacks directed 
against Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg, at 
the same time making an appeal for the reestab- 
lishment of law and justice in the relations be- 
tween countries.” 


“See the Bulletin for May 18, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 47), 
p. 542. 


+++oees 


STATEMENT ON THE SINKING OF THE GERMAN SHIP “HANNOVER” 
OFF COAST OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


[Released to the press May 24] 

Following the procedure of consultation pro- 
vided in the Declaration of Panamé, the 21 
American republics have agreed upon the trans- 
mission of the following communications: 


1. A communication from the President of 
Panama to the President of the Domini- 
can Republic: 


“TI have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that your note of March 11 reporting the sink- 
ing of the German merchant vessel Hannover 
near the eastern coast of the Dominican Re- 
public has been transmitted to the governments 
of the other American republics and has re- 
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ceived the careful consideration of those govern- 
ments, 

“It gives me pleasure, on behalf of the other 
American republics, to express cordial apprecia- 
tion of the prompt action of the Dominican 
Government in reporting this incident. The 
action of Your Excellency’s Government is one 
more indication of the determination of the 
nations of the American continent to face to- 
gether the problems brought about by the 
European war. 

“The American republics have authorized me 
to express to your Excellency their complete 
agreement with the position taken by the 
Dominican Government in the sense that the 
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Hannover incident was a violation of the right 
set forth in the Declaration of Panama. A 
statement to this effect is being addressed to 
the British and German Governments and at 
the same time the attention of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Neutrality Committee is being directed to 
this case.” 


9.4 communication from the President of 
Panama to King George VI of Great 
Britain and to the Chancelor of the Ger- 
man Reich: 


“The Government of the Dominican Republic 
has informed the other American republics that 
on March 9, near the eastern coast of the Do- 
minican Republic, the German merchant vessel 
Hannover was scuttled by its own crew on being 
intercepted by a British war vessel obviously for 
purposes of search and capture. 

“This incident is considered by the govern- 
ments of the twenty-one American republics to 
be a violation of the inherent right asserted on 
behalf of those republics in the Declaration of 
Panama which was communicated to the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France and Germany 
on October 4, 1939. At the same time that the 
American republics have authorized me to ex- 
press their regret at the failure of the bellig- 
erent governments to observe the terms of the 
Declaration, they reiterate the principle therein 
set forth and reserve all their rights in the 
premises.” 


8.4 communication from the Secretary of 
Foreign Relations and Communications 
of Panama to the President of the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee at Rio 
de Janeiro: 


“On March 2, 1940 a communication was ad- 
dressed to Your Excellency by the Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union transmitting 
the affirmative answer of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics to the inquiry propounded by the 
Inter-American Neutrality Committee as to the 
competence of that Committee to deal with prob- 
lems arising from the Declaration of Panama. 

“Since the date mentioned, a number of hos- 
tile acts have taken place within the security 
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zone established in the Declaration. I have 
been requested to transmit to Your Excellency 
the following documents relating to the sinking 
by its own crew of the German merchant vessel 
Hannover near the eastern coast of the Domini- 
can Republic on being intercepted by a British 
war vessel obviously for purposes of search and 
capture: 

“(1) A telegram from the Dominican Gov- 
ernment to the Government of Panama, 
—_ March 11, 1940, reporting the inci- 

ent. 

“(2) A telegram from the President of Pan- 
ama to the President of the Dominican 
Republic on behalf of the American re- 
publics. 

“(3) A telegram from the President of Pan- 
ama on behalf of the American republics 
to the King of Great Britain and to the 
Chancellor of the German Reich.” 


+++ 


INTER-AMERICAN UNION OF THE 
CARIBBEAN 


[Released to the press May 24] 

This Government has accepted the invitation 
of the Government of the Dominican Republic 
to be represented by an official delegation at the 
second meeting of the Inter-American Union 
of the Caribbean, which will be held at Ciudad 
Trujillo from May 31 to June 6, 1940. The 
President has approved the appointment of the 
following persons as delegates on the part of 
the United States: 


Eugene M. Hinkle, Esq., American Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim, Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic 

Dr. Emilio del Toro, President of the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 


Dr. John D. Long, Medical Director, Retired, 
Public Health Service, and Chief Traveling 
Representative of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, will also attend the meeting as the 
representative of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. 

The Inter-American Union of the Caribbean, 
which has its headquarters at Habana, Cuba, is 
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composed of representatives of the governments 
and cultural organizations of those countries 
and possessions bordering on the Caribbean 
Sea. It was organized for the purpose of con- 
vening meetings “to further closer relations and 
to contribute toward the development of cul- 
tural as well as economic and tourist relations 
among the nations in this portion of the New 
World.” 


+++ 


CUBA: ANNIVERSARY OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
Following is a telegram sent by President 
Roosevelt to the President of Cuba, Dr. 
Federico Laredo Bri and President Bri’s reply : 


[Released to the press May 20] 
“Tue Waite House, 
May 20, 1940. 
“Upon this anniversary of the independence 
of Cuba it is a great pleasure to greet Your 
Excellency in my own name and on behalf of my 
fellow countrymen and to extend my sincere 
wishes for the happiness and welfare of the 
people of our sister republic. 
Franxkuin D. Roosever” 


[Released to the press May 24] 


“May 23, 1940. 

“In the name of the Cuban people and in my 
own name, I express warm gratitude for the 
cordial greetings and sincere good wishes which 
Your Excellency sent to me on the occasion of 
the happy anniversary of our independence and 
I take pleasure in giving voice, in my turn, to 
warm good wishes for the increasing happiness 
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and prosperity of the noble American people 
and for the personal happiness of its illustrious 
President. 

Feperico Larepo Bri” 


+++ 


PARAGUAY: NATIONAL 
ANNIVERSARY 
[Released to the press May 20] 
Following is a translation of a telegram sent 
to President Roosevelt by the President of 
Paraguay, Gen. José F, Estigarribia : 


“ASUNCION, 
[Rec'd May 16, 1940, 11:03 p. m.] 
“THE PRESIDENT. 

“T thank your Excellency sincerely, in the 
name of the Paraguayan people and in my own 
name, for the greetings and wishes for peace 
and prosperity expressed by Your Excellency 
on the occasion of the return of our national 
anniversary, and I cordially reciprocate them. 

General José F, Esricarrim1a” 


+++ 


ARGENTINA: ANNIVERSARY OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
[Released to the press May 25] 

Following is a telegram from President 
Roosevelt to the Acting President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, Sefior Ramén S. Castillo: 

“May 25, 1940. 

“On this anniversary of the independence of 
the Argentine Republic, I send to Your Excel- 
lency and to the people of Argentina my felici- 
tations and best wishes. 

FRANKLIN D. Roosrvett” 
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| Commercial Policy | 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE WEEK 





Message of the President and Radio Address by the Secretary of State* 


[Released to the press May 19] 

It gives me great pleasure to read the follow- 
ing message of the President of the United 
States : 


“As on similar occasions in the past, I am 
happy to extend again my most cordial greet- 
ings to all those who are participating in the 
observance of Foreign Trade Week. 

“This important annual observance is becom- 
ing traditional in our national life. It is a 
valuable occasion for renewing our appreciation 
of the essential significance of foreign trade for 
the economic well-being of our Nation. It is a 
reminder that vigorous and mutually beneficial 
trade relations among nations are essential for 
the maintenance of enduring world peace. 

“Today we are all profoundly conscious of 
the black cloud of war overhanging so much of 
the world’s surface. The devastating and wide- 
spread wars now being waged have far-reaching 
economic and spiritual effects. Some of these 
effects fall heavily upon our own country. 

“The tragic events now transpiring bear elo- 
quent testimony to the fundamental need for 
liberal economic policies in international rela- 
tions, if, in the future, frictions, conflicts, and 
wars among nations are to be averted. They 
serve also to emphasize the inescapable fact that 
our Nation cannot enjoy sustained and satisfac- 
tory prosperity unless adequate foreign markets 
exist for our exportable surpluses and unless our 
necessary imports are unhampered by adverse 
developments at home and abroad. 

“The promotion of liberal economic policies 
has been—and will continue to be—a vital part 
and a dominant purpose of the foreign policy 
of the United States. In this way, and in this 





"Delivered from the studios of the National Broad- 
casting Co., Washington, May 19, 1940. 


way alone, can the United States contribute to 

the economic reconstruction of the world when 

the destruction now going on shall have ceased. 
FRANKLIN D. Rooseveur” 


The observance of Foreign Trade Week oc- 
curs this year at a time when the international 
situation is extraordinarily grave. Large por- 
tions of two continents are being ravaged by 
violent and destructive warfare. The reper- 
cussions of these titanic struggles extend to the 
uttermost corners of the earth. They will 
have a profound influence, in innumerable ways, 
upon the future of this Nation and of every 
nation. 

The disorganization and disruption of the 
normal processes of life in important areas of 
the globe have already produced serious effects 
upon our foreign trade and upon our shipping 
—and, through them, upon many other phases 
of our economic life. 

As regards current trade, both exports and 
imports are involved. Apart from the other 
20 American republics, all of the foreign coun- 
tries which are the principal customers for our 
products are affected by war. Some of them 
have ceased their purchases from us almost al- 
together because of the exigencies of war-time 
controls. Others have had to subject their for- 
eign trade to stringent regulation, which has 
had the effect of changing substantially the 
composition of our exports. 

The result of all this is that while some of 
our exporting branches of production are ex- 
periencing temporarily an intensified demand 
for their products, others are subjected to a 
slackening of foreign demand. Our total ex- 
ports have increased substantially during the 
war months. They amounted to $2,607,000,000 
during the period from September 1939 to 
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April 1940, as compared with $1,952,000,000 
during the corresponding period of 1938-89. 
Obviously, the increases have far outweighed 
the decreases. Nevertheless, the decline of for- 
eign demand for some of our important export 
products has naturally created hardships for 
the agricultural and manufacturing industries 
involved. We must frankly face the possibil- 
ity that these difficulties may become greater. 
The government is constantly engaged in most 
earnest efforts to reduce these difficulties as 
much as possible through negotiations and con- 
versations with foreign governments. 

On the import side, too, the effects of war are 
felt in our economic life. In some cases, dis- 
ordered conditions abroad give rise to situations 
in which domestic industries face the impact of 
additional competition from imports. Where 
this is the case, the government, of course, takes 
appropriate measures to deal with the situation. 
But there also are other, and entirely different, 
ways in which the war is affecting our imports. 
War-time exigencies have made it more difficult 
for our manufacturers to secure some of the raw 
materials which they must bring in from abroad 
for their operations. War has made it more 
difficult for our consumers to obtain some of 
the commodities produced abroad to the use of 
which they have long become accustomed. 
Here, too, the government is making most 
earnest efforts to eliminate or reduce some of 
the war-created obstructions to a continued in- 
flow of imports essential to the functioning of 
our economic life, to our national defense, and 
tc the comfort of our people. 

In part, the difficulties experienced in both 
our export and our import trade are due to 
dislocations of shipping caused by the war. In 
this connection, I should like to say a word 
about our own shipping problem, a reference 
to which is particularly appropriate at this 
time, because Foreign Trade Week tradition- 
ally coincides with the observance, on May 22, 
of National Maritime Day. 

In pursuing a course of policy designed to 
reduce the risks of our possible involvement in 
war, it has been deemed wise to forbid our mer- 
chant vessels from entering certain designated 
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zones of danger. This measure, adopted with 
the view to safeguarding our highest national 
interest, has obviously imposed handicaps on 
our merchant marine, which has been compelled 
temporarily to abandon some of its most valu- 
able trade routes. 

It is immensely gratifying to observe the en- 
ergy and initiative with which our shipping 
industry has sought to adjust itself to the new 
emergency conditions. Some new routes have 
been mapped out, and arrangements have been 
made for new ports of call. Government effort 
and private enterprise have worked, each in its 
own sphere, to bring about the necessary adjust- 
ments. Today, most of the merchant fleet flying 
the American flag is again busily employed in 
passenger and freight traffic. 

Some of the tonnage formerly used for trans- 
Atlantic sailings now plies in the waters of the 
Western Hemisphere. This is a consequence 
of the fact that, as between our country and the 
other American republics, trade has, in recent 
months, substantially increased. 

In trade as in shipping, the difficulties to 
which wars abroad have given rise cannot be 
adjusted by government alone or by business 
alone. The government, through the various 
avenues of action open to it, can and must create 
conditions in which private enterprise can func- 
tion most effectively. It alone is capable of in- 
ducing other governments to moderate the sever- 
ity of the restrictions which they impose to the 
detriment of American trade. In time of war, 
the government’s tasks in this respect multiply 
with the multiplication of restraints on trade. 
But, beyond that, whether in war or in peace, the 
prosperity of our foreign commerce must depend 
upon the vigor and ingenuity of those actually 
engaged in the process of trade, upon their 
initiative and enterprise. 

From this point of view, I have every con- 
fidence in the ability of our businessmen to make 
the adjustments necessitated by the war emer- 
gency. They have already shown their capacity 
in this direction. I have equal confidence in 
their ability to resume vigorous progress in the 
foreign-trade field when peace is restored—if 
our government and other governments will 
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have the wisdom to create sound conditions for 
the functioning of international trade. 

The qualities I have enumerated—energy, in- 
genuity, initiative, enterprise—are traditionally 
American. By possessing them and by using 
them—in a political system based on democratic 
institutions and on individual freedom under 
law—our farmers, our workmen, and our busi- 
nessmen have been responsible for the vast eco- 
nomic expansion which has characterized so 
vividly the history of our Nation. Our further 
national economic growth requires the greatest 
practicable development both of our domestic 
economy and of our foreign commerce. Neither 
can function satisfactorily or soundly without 
the other. 

What has happened in the last few months has 
brought out strikingly—perhaps, more strik- 
ingly than ever before—the effects of foreign 
trade upon our national well-being. For the 
present, the difficulties experienced by those of 
our surplus-producing branches of agriculture 
and industry which are being affected by the 
sudden war-time curtailment of foreign mar- 
kets, are being relieved to some extent by the 
general economic improvement in the country, 
resulting, in part, from the expansion of other 
exports. But it must be increasingly clear—to 
every one who would but open his eyes to what 
is going on today—that permanent and stable 
prosperity for our surplus-producing branches 
of both agriculture and industry—and, there- 
fore, for the country as a whole—is possible 
only in a world which is at peace and in which 
expanding economic activity in all countries 
makes possible increasing employment and con- 
sumption and, hence, rising standards of living 
everywhere. 

The difficulties which we now experience in 
securing some of our essential imports provide 
an added unanswerable refutation to those who 
indulge in reckless assertions that our country 
can isolate itself from the rest of the world and 
prosper. The commodities which we bring in 
from abroad consist overwhelmingly of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs which we either do not 
produce at all or else produce in insufficient 
quantities; and of various products and spe- 
cialties which differ markedly from our own 
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production in quality, price, season of market- 
ing, etc., and without which our people cannot 
maintain their accustomed standards of com- 
fort and enjoyment. There is no occasion for 
rejoicing when our imports of these essential 
commodities decline. That is a sure sign that 
some of our factories stand idle and, therefore, 
need smaller amounts of raw materials. That 
is a sure sign that the purchasing power of our 
people has been curtailed by unemployment, 
lower wages, or lower prices. That is a sure 
sign that our exports, too, must decline. 

Loss of foreign markets for our exportable 
surpluses disorganizes and reduces our domestic 
market as well, causing disastrous unemploy- 
ment of human and material resources. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, the importance of 
foreign trade to our national economic well- 
being may be stated as follows: 

If we were to shut out by means of embargo 
policies every dollar’s worth of agricultural im- 
ports and every dollar’s worth of imports of 
manufactured goods—and thereby shut in our 
own agricultural exports and our own exports 
of factory products—we would put into culti- 
vation about 10 million acres and take out of 
cultivation over 40 million acres; and we would 
take out of employment at least two or three 
times as many men as might conceivably be 
employed to make the goods now imported. 

These results would inexorably follow if our 
country were to enter upon an embargo policy 
as regards tariffs, quotas, controlled exchanges, 
or other trade-destroying devices. For the em- 
bargo game can be played by foreign countries 
as well as by us. And there is nothing more 
certain in international trade relations than a 
vicious cycle of retaliation and counterretalia- 
tion once any country is short-sighted enough 
to start the process. The bitter experience of 
the period following the World War bears wit- 
ness to this, and—much nearer home—our own 
disastrous experience under the embargo policy 
of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 

Six years ago, our country resolutely turned 
its back upon this type of economic suicide. By 
enacting the Trade Agreements Act, the Con- 
gress created an instrument with which it be- 
came possible to meet and overcome some of 
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the pressing and extraordinary difficulties in 
the field of foreign trade with which our Na- 
tion was faced. During the period of its opera- 
tion to date, the trade-agreements program has 
amply demonstrated its effectiveness for this 
purpose. As was proved conclusively in recent 
hearings before appropriate congressional com- 
mittees, it has brought marked benefits to all 
groups of our population and to all sections of 
the country, without inflicting injury on any 
one. 

The renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
for another period of 3 years was an immensely 
important step from the viewpoint of both the 
immediate and the long-range interests of our 
country. As things are today and as they are 
likely to be for some time to come, we need to 
have this and every other appropriate means 
of safeguarding our trade and of our whole 
economic life and of maintaining and improv- 
ing the economic health and strength of our 
country. At the same time, we must be ever- 
lastingly concerned with the broad and basic 
problems of the future. 

The principles underlying the trade-agree- 
ments program offer the only possible basis on 
which the economic life of the world can be 
successfully rebuilt when the present wars are 
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over. Only if these principles prevail in eco- 
nomic relations among nations will it be pos- 
sible to create a firm foundation for stable 
peace and for satisfactory economic progress. 
If the opposite tendencies—those of totalitarian 
autarchy and all that it means—so ominously 
spreading today, should come to be widely 
dominant, mankind will be plunged into a pe- 
riod of chaos and impoverishment, and, inevi- 
tably, into moral and spiritual decay. 

Our Nation has an obvious and essential 
stake in the establishment and preservation of 
conditions of stable peace and of orderly inter- 
national relations. It is our duty to ourselves 
to make every appropriate contribution toward 
that end. Our paramount task today is two- 
fold, and I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
vital importance of both of its phases. We 
must increase our national strength, redouble 
our national vigor and courage, create for our- 
selves adequate means of defending this coun- 
try’s safety and security against any armed 
challenge. And we must hold ever in readi- 
ness—for use when circumstances permit—the 
proven and tested instrument of constructive 
action for economic welfare, free enterprise, 
and stable peace provided by the trade-agree- 
ments program. 


Rebuilding Our Foreign Trade: Address by Lynn R. Edminster ¢ 


{Released to the press May 21] 

Mr. Cuarrman, Mempers or THE New Or- 
LEANS Boarp oF Trapg, AND Guests: It is a gen- 
uine pleasure to be here tonight, to participate 
in the series of meetings which New Orleans 
is sponsoring in celebration of Annual Foreign 
Trade Week. It is all the more a pleasure be- 
cause it is my first visit to this celebrated city— 
a visit which, I must confess, has long been 
overdue. 


*Delivered at a dinner meeting sponsored by the 
New Orleans Board of Trade and cooperating groups, 
in connection with the observance of National Foreign 
Trade Week, New Orleans, May 21, 1940. Mr. Ed- 
minster is Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 


In approaching the problem of our foreign 
trade and what it means to the welfare of our 
people, I am keenly conscious—as I know you 
must be—of the dark shadow of impending 
events across the seas. As we meet here tonight 
half the world is locked in a death grapple. The 
lingering hope that somehow—in some way— 
the terrible tragedy of another major war might 
be averted was finally dashed last September. 
The constructive forces of peaceful and mu- 
tually advantageous cooperation among nations, 
so necessary to the maintenance and further de- 
velopment of our whole civilization, have now 
gone into eclipse throughout much of the world, 
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while great nations turn loose upon each other, 
in the full impact of their destructive barbarity, 
the terrible instruments of warfare which mod- 
ern science has forged. 

Where it will all end, no one can tell. We 
do know, however, that the United States is still 
a part of this rapidly shrinking world—and 
seems likely to continue to be, no matter how 
much some people may wish it were on another 
planet. Such being the case, only the most 
stupid person could fail to see that the critical 
events that are now transpiring must pro- 
foundly affect our national interests for many 
years to come and may, indeed, mark a crucial 
turning point in the entire history of our 
country. 

In such a setting, it is obvious that the future 
of our foreign trade, as it affects each and every 
part of our Nation, must inevitably contain so 
many elements that are now quite unpredictable 
that any attempt to forecast developments 
would be worse than futile. What is possible, 
however, is briefly to review our experience of 
recent years in attempting to deal with this 
difficult problem; to see how matters stand as 
of today; and to set the goal for our further 
efforts during and after the war. 

The story of the efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal with the crisis in our foreign trade 
goes back to the adoption of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1934 and to the events which led 
up to it. It is a story with which most of us 
are, by now, more or less familiar. Throughout 
the twenties this country had succeeded, chiefly 
by dint of heavy foreign lending, in facing two 
directions simultaneously—maintaining a large 
and growing export trade while at the same 
time imposing ever-higher tariffs upon imports. 
That seemed fine while it lasted. But when we 
stopped lending and, on top of that, raised our 
tariff still higher in 1930, a foreign-trade crisis 
which had for some time been in the making 
suddenly burst upon us, contributing its full 
impact to the longest and severest depression 
in the history of this country. Dammed up 
agricultural surpluses forced farm prices down 
to starvation levels; shunken markets, both at 
home and abroad, for our industrial surpluses 
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threw millions out of employment; everywhere, 
the grim specter of deepening depression 
stalked through the land. 

Within the short period of 3 years, from 
1929 to 1932, our national income fell by over 42 
billion dollars—or more than half. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the decline, mean- 
while, of more than two-thirds in the value of 
our foreign trade (from 9.6 billion dollars to 
2.9 billions) was both an important contribut- 
ing cause, and a result, of that enormous drop 
in our national income. In 1929 we had ex- 
ported 1.7 billions of dollars’ worth of farm 
products alone; by 1932, that figure was down 
to 662 million dollars, Meanwhile, cash farm 
income fell from 11.2 billions to 4.7 billions. 
In Louisiana the total income of the State fell 
during the same period from $804,000,000 to 
$526,000,000, and cash farm income, from $157,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000. Exports of products 
originating in Louisiana fell by nearly two- 
thirds; and the total foreign trade tonnage 
moving into and out of the port of New Orleans 
likewise fell by nearly 60 percent. Shipments 
of all important Louisiana products entering 
into export trade at that time—particularly 
such things as petroleum products, raw and 
manufactured cotton, lumber, and rice—under- 
went extremely severe reductions. 

The Trade Agreements Act has been the in- 
strumentality by which the Government has 
sought, during the past 6 years, to deal with 
this crisis in our foreign trade. I cannot un- 
dertake, in the brief space of my remarks, to 
review in detail the record of achievement 
under that act—a record made in the face of 
the most difficult and trying conditions 
throughout the world. I do, however, want to 
bring out a few salient points. 

First and foremost, let me say that, in re- 
newing the act a second time, for a further 
8-year period, the present Congress subjected 
the trade-agreements program to the most 
searching scrutiny; and the record is there for 
anyone to examine for himself. To any who 
may be in doubt, I particularly commend, for 
careful reading, the 43-page report of the Ways 
and Means Committee. The facts cited in that 
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report are, in my opinion, unanswerable. In 
the light of those facts, the Committee con- 
cluded as follows: 


“(1) The foreign trade agreements concluded 
during the past 514 years have been highly 
beneficial to this country, both in reviving our 
foreign commerce and in safeguarding it 
against adverse discriminations abroad ; 

“(2) The trade-agreements program has, di- 
rectly or indirectly, contributed to the restora- 
tion of profitable production throughout Amer- 
ican agriculture and industry. 

“(3) The act has been administered with, 
scrupulous regard for the best interests of the 
Nation, while the welfare of all interested par- 
ties has been safeguarded and will continue to 
be safeguarded by the democratic procedure 
and painstaking caution which have been ad- 
hered to throughout; 

“(4) There is urgent need for the continua- 
tion of this program, for the 3-year period 
provided in the resolution, both as a tried and 
proven means for protecting and fostering our 
foreign commerce and as concrete evidence that 
this Nation proposes to persevere along with 
like-minded nations in the promotion of those 
principles which alone can give a sound eco- 
nomic basis on which to build a stable peace. 

“The committee, therefore, states with all the 
emphasis at its command the firm conviction 
that our highest national interests require the 
continuance of the authority for the trade- 
agreements program, for a further period as 
provided by the accompanying resolution.” 

Second, I would call your attention to a few— 
and only a few—of the outstanding facts that 
were brought out by the Committee. For 
example, one study by the Commerce Depart- 
ment showed that our exports to trade-agree- 
ment countries increased, between the 2-year 
periods 1934-35 and 1937-38, by 61.2 percent, 
as contrasted with an increase of only 37.9 per- 
cent in our exports to nonagreement countries. 
Another study by that Department showed that 
for the year 1939 our exports to agreement coun- 
tries increased by 8.1 percent over 1938, whereas 
our exports to nonagreement countries fell by 
4.5 percent. 
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With respect to agriculture, Secretary Wal- 
lace significantly pointed out, among other 
things, that our agricultural exports to the 16 
trade-agreement countries with which trade 
agreements were in effect throughout the fiscal 
year 1938-39 showed an increase of 15 percent 
in that year over the fiscal year 1935-36 (when 
relatively few agreements were in effect), 
whereas, by contrast, exports of farm products 
to other countries showed a decrease of 19 per- 
cent. Referring to claims of injurious in- 
creases in imports of farm products by reason 
of duty reductions in trade agreements, Secre- 
tary Wallace said: “I do not know of a single 
case where such duty reductions have seriously 
inconvenienced an American agricultural 
industry.” 

The testimony of Secretary Wallace was fur- 
ther supported by that of the president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—one of the 
largest and most genuinely representative farm 
organizations in this country—endorsing the 
program and citing in support of that position 
the findings of a nonpartisan and objective 
study of this whole question which had been 
made at the instance of the Farm Bureau by 
Dr. Schultz, of Iowa State College, at Ames. 
Finally, there was the over-all fact, pointed out 
by Secretary Hull, that between 1932 and 1938, 
farm cash income in this country rose from 4.7 
billion dollars to 7.6 billions, excluding benefit 
payments, and that, even making allowance for 
price changes affecting the farmers’ cost of 
living, farm income in 1938 represented at least 
40 percent more purchasing power than in 1932. 

The evidence offered to show that industry 
and labor have benefited by the trade agreements 
was equally impressive. Indeed, one of the 
most striking features of the whole proceeding 
was the strong support which came from many 
leading industries and from large bodies of 
organized labor, support which was backed by 
facts and arguments that could not be success- 
fully refuted but which time does not permit 
me to go into here. 

This being an election year, irresponsible and 
insupportable charges continue to be made to 
the effect that agriculture, industry, labor—or 
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particular groups among these three—have 
been hurt. So consuming have become the fires 
of political ambition in some quarters that, even 
within recent weeks—while events have been 
transpiring in Europe which constitute a seri- 
ous challenge to the best statesmanship that we 
can muster—we have been compelled to listen, 
for example, to a repetition of shopworn, dis- 
credited, and silly charges that the farmer has 
been “sold down the river” in the trade agree- 
ments. I shall not take the time and trouble 
here to go into the latest species of statistical 
hocus-pocus that is relied upon by aspirants to 
very high office to prove this charge. Suffice 
it to say that what has been offered in the name 
of “evidence” would scarcely do credit to a 
high-school freshman, much less serve to con- 
vince any fair-minded and intelligent jury. 

Permit me now to turn to the situation as 
it stands today and to consider some of the 
problems which grow out of it. As we all 
know, the European war has already had im- 
portant repercussions on our foreign trade and 
on the operation of some of our trade agree- 
ments. Trade with the belligerent countries 
has been either completely shut off, or—in the 
case of the Allies—subordinated to the necessi- 
ties of war, and these circumstances have tem- 
porarily deprived us of the benefit of some of 
the most valuable concessions obtained in our 
trade agreements with certain countries. That, 
of course, cannot be helped; but it should also 
be noted that the existence of trade agreements 
with such countries has given our Government 
definite advantages in looking out for our trade 
interests that we would not have had in the 
absence of such agreements. 

Moreover, the continuance of the trade-agree- 
ments program has an important significance 
in connection with our trade relations with 
countries outside the war zone, particularly in 
this hemisphere. Because of this, and also be- 
cause I am aware of the great interest which 
your own city of New Orleans has in the devel- 
opment of closer trade relations with the other 
American republics, I want especially to deal 
with this phase. 
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We are all justly proud of the fine record of 
achievement under our “good neighbor” policy 
of recent years. We have seen its progress evi- 
denced in many directions. The acceptance by 
our Government, along with the other Ameri- 
can republics, of the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion; the abrogation of the Platt Amendment, 
under which for a generation we had main- 
tained the right to intervene in Cuban affairs; 
the settlement of the Chaco boundary dispute 
through negotiations in which six American re- 
publics participated; the setting up, at the 
Buenos Aires Conference in 1936, of machinery 
for collective consultation among the American 
republics in connection with developments any- 
where in the world affecting the peace and se- 
curity of the Western Hemisphere, and the 
prompt utilization of this machinery after the 
outbreak of war in Europe; the definite steps 
that have been taken to promote closer cultural 
ties between our own country and our southern 
neighbors: these are all noteworthy illustra- 
tions of the way in which the good-neighbor 
policy has been “practiced as well as preached” 
in recent years. 

There have likewise been many important 
evidences of closer collaboration in the economic 
field. Most important from the standpoint of 
actual achievement in the economic domain are 
the 11 trade agreements which we have negoti- 
ated with other American republics. Their 
significance goes beyond the precise terms of the 
agreements themselves. For they disclose a 
much more realistic and wholesome attitude 
concerning our trade relations with our neigh- 
bors to the south than prevailed in this country 
even as late as a decade ago. There is a far 
better appreciation in this country today than 
there was a decade ago that, if we expect to sell 
abroad we must also buy from abroad. Hence 
there is a greater realization that we must search 
for every practicable opportunity to increase 
our imports without at the same time inflicting 
serious injury upon any established domestic 
industry. I say this in spite of the recent fail- 
ure of efforts to bring still more of South 
America within the scope of the trade-agree- 
ments program, 
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The trade agreements which we have con- 
cluded with the other American republics, as 
with other parts of the world, have been mutu- 
ally helpful in safeguarding and increasing 
trade in the face of the most trying and difficult 
circumstances. We have been witnessing in the 
world, in recent years, a struggle between two 
utterly conflicting types of trade policy : On the 
one hand, aggressive bilateralistic policies which 
would reduce international trade to virtually 
a barter basis and therefore eliminate a large 
part of it; and on the other hand, liberal trade 
policies which would preserve and foster multi- 
lateral trade as the only possible method of ex- 
panding international trade as a whole. The 
agreements concluded with our sister republics 
have enabled us better to safeguard our trade 
interests in this area of the world against the 
outside pressure to which these countries have 
sometimes been subjected to discriminate 
against our trade. 

The manner in which our trade with the 
American republics has benefited from the agree- 
ments can be illustrated by referring to some 
figures recently compiled by the United States 
Tariff Commission. These show that our an- 
nual average exports to Cuba increased by 140 
percent between the preagreement period Janu- 
ary 1932-August 1934 and the postagreement 
period September 1934-October 1939, whereas 
for the same period our total exports to all 
countries increased by only 60 percent. The 
same type of comparison (based upon some- 
what different periods) showed an increase of 
48 percent in our exports to Brazil for the 
periods compared, as against a gain of 35 per- 
cent in our total exports. And it showed an in- 
crease of 82 percent in our exports to Colombia, 
as against a gain of 37 percent in our total 
exports, 

The war in Europe has, of course, served to 
emphasize anew the interest of all the American 
republics in closer trade and other relations with 
each other. Indeed, it has already affected our 
trade relations with the other republics. Un- 
able to obtain from Europe and other parts of 
the world adequate supplies of many types of 
products ordinarily bought there, our southern 
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neighbors have turned increasingly to this coun- 
try for the things they need. This has undoubt- 
edly been one of the main factors responsible for 
the increase, in recent months, in our exports to 
that area of the world. During the first 6 
months of the war in Europe, our exports to the 
20 republics of Central and South America 
showed an increase, over the corresponding 6 
months of the preceding year, of $127,000,000, or 
nearly 54 percent. Prominent in this gain were 
such items as textile fibers, wood and paper, 
coal, petroleum products, machinery, automo- 
biles, chemicals, animal and vegetable products, 
and textile manufactures. 

In this matter of our trade relations with our 
southern neighbors, it is necessary, however, 
that we proceed with due caution, lest we become 
the victims of our momentary enthusiasms. It 
is vitally important to recognize that, unless we 
propose to give our products away, these coun- 
tries must find means of paying us for them. 
Either they must sell us enough goods and 
services to pay for them; or else they must 
realize enough from their sales to other 
parts of the world to pay for the goods 
and services bought from those areas (including 
debt service) and still have available an excess 
of exchange to convert into dollars to apply 
against purchases from this country. Under 
present circumstances, this second alternative 
is not a practical one, for the reason that pur- 
chases by the belligerent countries are being 
either cut off or—in the case of the Allies—held 
toaminimum. Furthermore, the funds realized 
from sales to the Allies are earmarked by them 
for use in buying Allied products or in debt 
service and thus are not available to our south- 
ern neighbors for purchases in the United States. 

As you can readily see, this situation poses 
very definitely the question of how we are going 
to be paid for our additional sales to the other 
American republics unless we are willing and 
able to buy more goods directly from these coun- 
tries than we have been buying. To some extent, 
we have been doing this. Our imports from the 
20 other American republics increased by over 
$71,000,000, or about 32 percent, during the first 
6 months of the European war as compared with 
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the corresponding months of the preceding year. 
This increase in our imports amounted, how- 
ever, to only about 56 percent of the increase 
in our exports to these countries during the 
same period. Take the case of Brazil—a coun- 
try with which we have ordinarily had a large 
debit trade balance. During the first 6 months 
following the outbreak of the war, our exports 
to Brazil increased from 32.2 millions of dollars 
to 54.9 millions—a gain of 22.7 millions, or over 
70 percent. But meanwhile our imports from 
that country increased only slightly, from 51.8 
millions to 58.3 millions—a gain of only 6.5 
millions, or less than 13 percent. As a result, 
our trade with Brazil for the 6-months period 
was almost in balance. As a matter of fact, in 
very recent months, we have been selling more 
to Brazil than we have been buying from her. 
The question that insistently intrudes itself, 
therefore, is how much further this sort of 
thing can go, or how long it can continue, with- 
out any backset. 

Moreover, in appraising the possibilities of 
trade expansion with the other American re- 
publics, we shall be well-advised to look beyond 
the immediate situation to the longer-range 
aspects of our trade relations with these coun- 
tries. It is well and fine that the American 
republics should seek every feasible means of 
promoting, among themselves, cloger solidar- 
ity—politically, economically, culturally. In- 
deed, it is more than that: It is positively 
essential, in the world of today, that they shall 
do so. But it is necessary also to remember 
that the economic life of this hemisphere is still 
geared in innumerable and vital ways to that 
of the rest of the world. There is no escaping 
that basic fact. The fundamentally triangular 
character of our normal trade relationships 
with Europe and South America is a basic fact 
that must still be reckoned with despite the 
many disrupting influences of recent years. To 
both our South American friends and to our- 
selves, the existence of a prosperous Europe, 
willing and able to exchange its surpluses for 
those of the Western Hemisphere, is essential 
if healthy conditions of foreign trade, with all 
that those conditions mean to the domestic 
economy of each country, are to prevail. 
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Indispensable as a foundation for genuine 
and lasting prosperity is the establishment 
throughout the world of peace and order on 
a basis that holds promise of enduring. To be 
enduring, such a settlement must embrace 
measures of many kinds in the field of interna- 
tional economic reconstruction. Among the 
most important of these are measures to bring 
about the earliest possible resumption and ex- 
pansion of international trade upon a healthy, 
peace-time basis. If the world’s experience 
during the generation after the last World War 
counts for anything, it must surely have im- 
pressed upon every nation the folly, the stu- 
pidity, and the terrible costliness of ever- 
mounting trade barriers throughout the world. 
The history of the post-war period is in large 
part the history of a struggle for supremacy 
between such narrowly nationalistic economic 
policies and the broader and more salutary poli- 
cies of constructive international cooperation 
which have been espoused by enlightened and 
forward-looking people of all nations. I do 
not believe that any informed person today 
doubts that the temporary ascendancy of such 
narrow economic policies in many parts of the 
world contributed tremendously to the break- 
down of economic and political relations which 
we have witnessed and to the outbreak of an- 
other widespread war. 

After the painful lessons of the past decade, 
I cannot believe that more than a relatively 
small number of our people still cherish the 
illusion that we can make this country pros- 
perous by means of embargo tariffs, or that the 
world can be prosperous when nations wall 
themselves off and refuse to trade with each 
other. In the light of recent history, how can 
anyone longer believe that nations which seek 
to lift themselves by their own embargo-tariff 
bootstraps without regard to their economic ties 
with the rest of the world, ever accomplish any- 
thing at all other than to sink themselves deeper 
into the mire? ‘After all, has it not been con- 
clusively demonstrated that such policies of 
narrow economic nationalism undermine the 
whole foundation of world prosperity, and that 
no nation—not even one so fortunately circum- 
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stanced as our own—can possibly escape the evil 
consequences that inevitably follow? 

The economic life of the whole world has 
suffered grievously during the past decade from 
the general paralysis of trade and production 
caused by the rise of prohibitive barriers to 
international trade. To turn this tide and in- 
augurate a reverse trend toward healthy world 
trade conditions has been, and will continue 
after the present war to be, one of the outstand- 
ing problems of world economic reconstruction. 
This task has been enormously magnified by 
the pursuit, in some parts of the world, of trade 
policies based upon discrimination and other 
practices which, if generally adopted, would 
reduce, rather than increase, the already di- 
minished volume of world trade. When critics 
of the trade-agreements program point out, as 
they have sometimes done, that the struggle for 
trade has itself been an important cause of war 
in the past, they neglect to explain that it is 
the pursuit of aggressive and predatory policies 
such as these that has generally been at the root 
of the trouble. Such policies are the precise 
opposite to that upon which the trade-agree- 
ments program rests. Our program rests upon 
the principle, not of discrimination and aggres- 
sion, but of equality of treatment and of coop- 
eration. It seeks, by peaceful methods and on 
a basis of fair dealing, to clear away excessive 
barriers to trade, to the mutual advantage of 
ourselves and of the countries with which we 
deal. 

Surely it is clear, however, that if there is to 
be a reordering of international economic rela- 
tions at the close of the present war upon the 
basis of principles of fair dealing and equal 
treatment, then the situation existing at that 
time must be one in which there is genuine 
opportunity to work for such a settlement, and 
work for it with a reasonable prospect of con- 
structive accomplishment, And it must be 
equally clear that there can be no such oppor- 
tunity in a world where policies of economic, 
political, and military aggression are in the 
ascendancy. 

I began my remarks with an expression of 
grave anxiety over the march of impending 
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events across the seas. I close them with a 
reiteration of that thought, as expressed in the 
carefully measured words of the Secretary of 
State only a few days ago. Speaking before 
the American Society of International Law, 
Secretary Hull said, and I quote: 


“The specter of a new descent into the condi- 
tions of international anarchy which character- 
ized the Dark Ages looms on the horizon today. 
I am profoundly convinced that it menaces the 
civilized existence of mankind—of every nation 
and of every individual. Every nation and 
every individual should be actively on guard. 

“Our own Nation—powerful as it is and de- 
termined as it is to remain at peace, to preserve 
its cherished institutions, and to promote the 
welfare of its citizens—is not secure against 
that menace. We cannot shut it out by at- 
tempting to isolate and insulate ourselves. We 
cannot be certain of safety and security when 
a large part of the world outside our borders 
is dominated by the forces of international 
lawlessness. 

“We cannot close our eyes to what is going 
on elsewhere in the world and delude ourselves 
with the mere hope that somehow—somehow— 
all this will pass us by. Never in our national 
history has there been a more desperate need 
for a clear understanding by every responsible 
citizen of our country of what is taking place 
in the world and of how it affects us. Such 
understanding is essential to a wise charting 
and application of our national policies. Un- 
der our system of government, it is the most 
effective safeguard for the maintenance and 
promotion of the national interest. 

“The world is today torn by conflicts, the 
outcome of which will affect the lives of the 
future generations in all countries. The world 
is today threatened with an orgy of destruction 
—not only of life and property, but of religion, 
of morality, of the very bases of civilized so- 
ciety. The spread of international anarchy 
not only undermines law, justice, and morality 
among nations, but also inevitably impairs, 
within nations, these essential foundations of 
civilized existence. 
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“In the face of existing conditions, we have 
no choice but to expand our program of arma- 
ment construction to a degree necessary to pro- 
vide fully adequate means of defending this 
country’s security and its rightful interests. 
But if mankind is to avoid a long-continuing 
period of chaos and retrogression, it can only 
be through the firm establishment of order un- 
der law. Never before has there been a greater 
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need for our people to place the support of a 
wholly united public opinion behind our Na- 
tion’s efforts to exert the great weight of its 
moral influence in favor of a revindication and 
revitalization of the basic principles of order 
under law, which alone can give lasting assur- 
ance of safety, security, and peace.” ? 


"See the Bulletin of May 18, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 47), 
pp. 5384-535. 


Radio Address by Raymond H. Geist * 


[Released to the press May 21] 


I am very glad to have an opportunity of 
speaking in Memphis. When the Department 
of Commerce asked me to visit a few cities in 
the United States during Foreign Trade Week 
and inquired where I should prefer to go, 
among others I indicated this city. It may 
seem surprising to my listeners to hear that on 
the whole it is a rare experience for an officer 
of the Foreign Service of the United States to 
make a radio talk in an American city. Many 
people in this country hear about the activities 
of the Foreign Service; they know that we have 
ambassadors, ministers, diplomatic secretaries, 
consuls, and attachés in foreign cities; but on 
the whole little is known by the average Amer- 
ican citizen of the life we lead abroad and what 
our duties are. Some extent of what that life 
is and how many sacrifices it involves is indi- 
cated by the conditions of war and tension 
existing in many countries today in different 
parts of the world. 

Let me briefly say before giving you a more 
intimate view of the life of our Foreign Serv- 
ice officers that we are now observing in this 
country Foreign Trade Week. In many cities 
of the United States, chambers of commerce 
and trade associations are holding meetings 
where problems are discussed with regard to 
our foreign trade. America has long been a 
great exporting nation. The large agricultural 


*Delivered in connection with the observance of 
National Foreign Trade Week, Memphis, Tenn., May 
21, 1940. Mr. Geist is Chief of the Division of Com- 
mercial Affairs, Department of State. 


surpluses that we have had in this country for 
many years are sold and sent abroad. An inter- 
ruption of this trade has direct effects upon our 
economic well-being at home; therefore, every 
effort is made by the Government to aid 
producers of the United States to place their 
goods in foreign markets. 

In addition to the efforts to extend our for- 
eign trade pursued by the great agricultural and 
business interests of this country, it is the work 
and the duty of the Government to supplement 
such efforts. The machinery of the Departments 
of Agriculture, of Commerce, and of State are 
combined to perfect this process. In most of the 
large cities of the United States (as here in 
Memphis) there exist district offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce whose function it is to 
keep in touch with the businessmen of the vari- 
ous cities and not only to aid them in their 
domestic business but to afford them every fa- 
cility to make contacts abroad and build up 
an export business. The district offices are 
branches of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This Bureau, composed of many 
divisions, is a great organization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. Here all 
trade information gathered from every part of 
the world is centralized for dissemination to 
interested firms in the United States. This 
Bureau maintains close connections with the 
Department of State, to which Department all 
requests from the Bureau for aid and assistance 
on behalf of business interests in connection 
with our foreign trade are directed. 
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The Foreign Service of the United States is 
one of the most important branches of the Gov- 
ernment and is used to conduct our foreign rela- 
tions with other countries. Diplomatic missions 
are maintained in almost every country in the 
world. Likewise, in most commercial and in- 
dustrial cities in five continents and along the 
shores of the seven seas our consular officers are 
stationed. 

President Washington, in 1790, appointed 6 
American consuls and 10 vice consuls under 
general constitutional authority to be stationed 
at 16 of the world’s largest seaports. The first 
act of fundamental importance in regard to the 
organization of the Consular Service was passed 
by Congress on April 14, 1792. The Service 
was established formally by this law, and the 
duties and privileges of consuls were defined 
for the first time. These duties related almost 
entirely to the protection of the interests of 
American citizens, especially seamen, as indi- 
viduals, or “such as arise from the nature of the 
office under the general commercial law of na- 
tions.” In 1838, Secretary of State Forsyth 
favored the suggestion of reports from consuls 
of a distinctly commercial character, and an in- 
struction to consular officers at that time stated 
that the Department would be glad to receive at 
all times information relating to the commer- 
cial policy of the country in which they were 
stationed, the nature and extent of its trade 
with other countries, and such suggestions as 
may benefit or extend the commerce of the 
United States. In 1842, an act was passed by 
Congress which provided that the Secretary of 
State shall annually lay before Congress a 
statement, among others, of the information 
communicated to him by diplomatic and con- 
sular officers during the preceding year as he 
may deem valuable for public information, as 
well as a statement of all changes and modifica- 
tions in the commercial systems of other nations 
as shall have been communicated to the Depart- 
ment, including all commercial information con- 
tained in the official publications of other gov- 
ernments which he shall deem sufficiently 
important. 
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In 1853, a general instruction requesting in- 
formation of a definite commercial character 
was sent to all consular officers. The General 
Instructions of 1855 contained specific directions 
as to reporting upon all events that might af. 
fect the commerce of the United States with 
the country where the consular officer was sta- 
tioned. This instruction required the submis- 
sion of quarterly reports by each consular 
officer on the trade of his district. 

In July 1877, circular instructions were sent 
to all consular officers in Central and South 
America directing them “to devote attention to 
the question of methods by which trade with the 
United States can be most judiciously fostered.” 

In 1880, at the request of the cotton-goods in- 
dustry of the United States a survey was made 
by the Consular Service as to the markets 
abroad for cotton goods and cotton products, 
and this appears to be the first case in which 
American manufacturing interests requested 
the assistance of the Consular Service for data 
for the use of a specific industry. 

Consular officers render service not only in 
connection with the extension of trade and com- 
merce but serve the American citizen in many 
ways. I would not have time in a brief radio 
talk to describe these services or to go into all 
the phases of the work which our Foreign Serv- 
ice officers perform. But these services are 
numerous and varied. 

Our officers are to a certain extent like sol- 
diers at their posts; and no matter what hap- 
pens in foreign countries, so long as good rela- 
tions exist between the United States and the 
countries to which they are assigned, they con- 
tinue day in and day out to perform their 
duties. If war sweeps through the country in 
which they are working, their first duty is to 
extend all help and aid to American citizens 
and American interests however these may be 
affected. Sometimes extreme hardship de- 
velops, and these officers are compelled by the 
very necessity of circumstances to share the 
rigorous existence of the communities in which 
they live. Under normal circumstances a For- 
eign Service officer establishes his home for a 
number of years in the city to which he is sent 
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and takes up life in a more or less permanent 
way in a foreign community far away from 
home, from relatives, and friends. He is the 
leading American in his community. He is 
called upon to give counsel and aid to his fel- 
low citizens who may be living there. He helps 
them in their business when it relates to the 
commerce of the United States and helps them 
in their personal affairs when they require his 
protection. It must not be imagined that an 
officer of our Government permanently living 
abroad is able to follow according to his wishes 
the American way of life. He has above all 
things to take into account the customs and 
manners of the country in which he lives; he 
must adapt himself to the temperament and 
the susceptibilities of the citizens who are na- 
tionals of the land to which he is sent. He 
makes friendships with the leading citizens and 
with not only officials of the Government to 
which he is sent but also with other foreigners 
living in the same community. A diplomatic 
or consular officer must be very versatile in 
these contacts; he must know how to speak for- 
eign languages; as frequently he must transact 
business with a colleague who may speak a lan- 
guage he does not know or who may not be 
able to converse in English. Therefore, an in- 
termediate language, often French, is found 
necessary. In other words, he must-know how 
to associate successfully with the citizens of 
any nation with whom his official duties and 
social requirements bring him in contact. 

But one of the most interesting and at the 
same time disappointing features of such a life 
is that an officer may live a long time in a city 
in South America, Europe, Asia, or Africa and 
make many friends and adapt himself to a cer- 
tain way of life which suddenly, with a transfer 
to another post, is entirely changed. This re- 
quires great adaptation. For such changes are 
often definite; and rarely does an officer, a 
consul general or consul, for instance, return 
to a city where he once may have lived for many 
years to take up the old contacts and old friend- 
ships. He finds himself shifted into an entirely 
new world, with new friends, new environment, 
and, most likely, where another language is 
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spoken and where all the customs and manners 
of business and social life are quite different. 
To be effective in his work and to perform the 
important duties that he must fulfill, not only 
for the American people but our Government, 
he must again dig in and establish his life in 
the new community on the same basis as he 
did before. Everything is built up anew; so 
over a long period, sometimes 20, 30, and even 
40 years, our men move from country to country, 
looking after the interests of the United States. 

The history of our Foreign Service is replete 
with examples of rare deeds. The first consuls 
were sent abroad by President Washington. 
Through the whole existence of our national life 
including many generations these officers have 
been at their posts. And today their duties are 
growing heavier and calling for more self-sac- 
rifice than ever before. At this moment our 
diplomatic and consular officers are stationed at 
cities where the storms of war are approaching, 
or where the fury has struck—where for days 
it has been necessary to live in cellars and risk 
life for food and drink; or where hazardous 
trips have been made through difficult war areas 
to succor beleaguered Americans; or where long 
and dangerous voyages have been through snow- 
bound mountains, under conditions of great ex- 
posure—all in the performance of duty. 

It is a career and a kind of work that while 
it has its great advantages from the point of 
view of experience and culture and learning 
the ways of the world, one must not lose sight of 
the incessant sacrifices Foreign Service officers 
of the United States are continually making. 
They are far away from home, often separated 
for long periods from their families and rela- 
tives, endure the variations in climate, the cold 
of the north with its long winter days, or the 
heat of the tropics with its varied diseases, or 
lands where there are long and heavy rains, 
or perpetual snows and devastating winds. 
But above all, those of us know, who have lived 
for long periods of time in foreign countries, 
how difficult it is to be separated from our own 
American life with its freedom and pleasant 
way of living. It must not be imagined, for 
instance, when representatives of the American 
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Government are living in countries where the 
inhabitants are subject to restrictions on their 
way of life, that our officers are not subject to 
share hardships, food shortages, and rations. 
If there are restrictions upon the use of butter 
and sugar, gasoline and automobiles, our officers 
too have to adapt themselves to such restrictions. 
If catastrophes visit these countries, they may 
find themselves in the center of such catastro- 
phes. 

And I am telling you about the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States which includes, let us 
remember, not only the officers of the De- 
partment of State, not only the ambassadors, the 
ministers, the diplomatic secretaries, consuls, 
and the commercial and agricultural attachés, 
but the military and naval attachés, and 
all representatives of the American Government 
who are in foreign lands. It is well to remem- 
ber while we are now so interested and con- 
cerned in what is going on abroad that we have 
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representatives over there who are sending in 
daily, in fact, hourly first-hand information of 
what is going on in all parts of the world. 
Otherwise, it would not be possible for those 
who are in charge of the affairs of our Govern- 
ment in Washington to determine on the basis 
of first-hand information the policies which 
we need to adopt to protect the interests of 180 
millions of people in the United States and to 
forge ahead into the years of our future his- 
tory and preserve our interests and our rights 
throughout the world. The interests of our 
great people, as you all must know, are not con- 
fined to our territorial limits; they are not 
bounded between the great oceans that wash our 
eastern and western shores, but extend every- 
where where the sun rises and sets, and the offi- 
cers that I have mentioned are sent out to cover 
that vast territory and to protect and advance 
our interests in the world wherever they might 
exist. 


RESIGNATION OF JAMES H. R. CROMWELL AS MINISTER TO CANADA 


[Released to the press by the White House May 23] 
James H. R. Cromwell has resigned as Amer- 

ican Minister to Canada. His letter to the Presi- 

dent, dated May 22, 1940, reads as follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Present: 

“Having been nominated, on May 21st, by the 
Democratic Party of the State of New Jersey 
for the office of United States Senator, I feel 
it incumbent hereby to resign my present post 
as United States Minister to Canada to become 
effective at your discretion. 

“May I take this opportunity, dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, to express my deep appreciation for your 
confidence in me and the honor you conferred 
upon me, and also to tell you how greatly I en- 
joyed my work under Secretary Hull and with 


the personnel of the State Department with 
whom I was associated. 
“Respectfully yours, 


James H. R. CromweE.w” 


Under similar date, the President accepted 
Mr. Cromwell’s resignation and gave him the 
following communication : 


“My Dear Jim: 

“In accepting your resignation as Minister 
to Canada, I wish you the best of success in 
the larger field of activity upon which you are 
entering. 

“These are serious days in the history of the 
world and require the intelligent and loyal co- 
operation of all of our citizens in order that 
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our country may be prepared to resist any 
challenge to the continuance of our form of 
government or to the prosecution of our politi- 
cal ideals. 

“Realizing that you believe in our political 
objectives, and that you will continue to strive 
for their attainment, I can only add that I hope 
you will be highly successful in the new field 
which you have chosen. 

“Faithfully yours, 
FRANKLIN D. Rooseveir” 


+++ 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Release to the press May 25] 
Changes in the Foreign Service of the United 
States since May 18, 1940: 


George H. Winters, of Downs, Kans., second 
secretary of embassy at Mexico City, Mexico, 
has been assigned as consul at Ciudad Juéarez, ~ 
Mexico. 

George F. Scherer, of New York, N. Y., vice 
consul at Mexico City, Mexico, has been as- 
signed as vice consul at Ciudad Judrez, Mexico. 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, of Oakland, Calif., 


third secretary of legation and vice consul at 
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Tallinn, Estonia, has been designated third sec- 
retary of embassy and vice consul at Moscow, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The assignment of M. Gordon Knox, of Bal- 
timore, Md., as vice consul at Vienna, Ger- 
many, has been canceled. Mr. Knox has now 
been assigned as vice consul at Berlin, Germany. 

Foy D. Kohler, of Toledo, Ohio, third secre- 
tary of legation and vice consul at Athens, 
Greece, has been assigned for duty in the 
Department of State. 

Raymond A. Hare, of Manchester, Iowa, sec- 
ond secretary of legation at Cairo, Egypt, has 
been assigned as consul at Cairo and will serve 
in dual capacity. 

Norris B. Chipman, of Washington, D. C., 
consul at Cairo, Egypt, has been designated 
second secretary of legation at Cairo and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

Francis L. Spalding, of Brookline, Mass., 
vice consul at Cairo, Egypt, has been desig- 
nated third secretary of legation at Cairo and 
will serve in dual capacity. 

Evan M. Wilson, of Haverford, Pa., vice 
consul at Cairo, Egypt, has been designated 
third secretary of legation at Cairo and will 
serve in dual capacity. 





Compiled by the Treaty Division 


ARBITRATION AND JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 
General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes 

Haiti 

According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated April 29, 1940, the Secretary 
General received on April 15, 1940, a communi- 
cation from the Haitian Government informing 
him in regard to the declaration made by Can- 
ada when adhering to the General Act for the 


Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of 
September 26, 1928, that while taking note of 
the Canadian Government’s communication, the 
Haitian Government reserves its point of view. 


Permanent Court of International Justice 
Haiti 
According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated April 29, 1940, the Secretary 
General received on April 15, 1940, a communi- 
cation from the Haitian Government inform- 
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ing him in regard to the declaration made by 
Canada that it will not regard its acceptance 
of the Optional Clause of Article 36 of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice as covering disputes arising out 
of events occurring during the present war, 
that while taking note of the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s communication the Haitian Government 
reserves its point of view. 


COMMERCE 


Protocol on Arbitration Clauses in Com- 
mercial Matters 


The Netherlands 


According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated April 29, 1940, the Netherlands 
Government informed the Secretary General 
that it desires to withdraw, in respect of the 
Netherlands Indies, Surinam, and Curagao, the 
first part of the reservation made by it when 
signing the Protocol on Arbitration Clauses in 
Commercial Matters, signed September 24, 1923. 

The reservation reads in translation as fol- 
lows: 


“The Government of the Netherlands reserves 
its right to restrict the obligations mentioned in 
the first paragraph of Article 1 to contracts 
which are considered as commercial under 
Netherlands Law.” 


The notification was received by the Secre- 
tariat on April 16, 1940. 

According to information furnished by the 
League of Nations the protocol has been ratified 
by the following countries: Albania; Belgium; 
Brazil; British Empire, Southern Rhodesia, 
Newfoundland, British Guiana, British Hon- 
duras, Jamaica (Turks and Caicos Islands and 
Cayman Islands), Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands (Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent), 
Gambia (colony and protectorate), Gold Coast 
(including Ashanti and the northern terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast and Togoland), Kenya 
(colony and protectorate), Zanzibar, Northern 
Rhodesia, Ceylon, Mauritius, Gibraltar, Malta, 
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Falkland Islands and dependencies, Iraq, 
Palestine (excluding Trans-Jordan), Trans. 
Jordan, Tanganyika, St. Helena, Uganda, Ba- 
hamas, Burma, New Zealand, India; Czecho- 
slovakia; Denmark; Free City of Danzig; 
Estonia; Finland; France; Germany; Greece; 
Italy; Japan; Luxemburg; Monaco; Nether. 
lands, Netherlands Indies, Surinam, and Cura- 
cao; Norway; Poland; Portugal; Rumania; 
Spain; Sweden; Switzerland; and Thailand. 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation With 
Iraq 


The American Minister to Iraq reported by a 
telegram dated May 20, 1940, that he had on that 
day exchanged, with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, ratifications of the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation between the United 
States and Iraq, signed on December 3, 1938. 

The treaty provides for unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment with regard to im- 
port and export duties and restrictions. Ex- 
emptions are provided for advantages which 
the United States may accord to Cuba and the 
Panama Canal Zone and which Iraq may accord 
to any country whose territory was in 1914 
wholly included in the Ottoman Empire in Asia. 
National treatment is guaranteed to vessels of 
the United States in Iraq and to vessels of Iraq 
in the United States. 

The treaty will enter into effect on June 19, 
1940, namely, 30 days after the exchange of 
ratifications. It will continue in effect for 3 
years thereafter and will remain in force in- 
definitely after the expiration of the 3-year pe- 
riod unless denounced 1 year in advance by one 
of the contracting parties. 

According to the terms of article VI of the 
treaty it will supplant, from the day on which 
it enters into force, article 7 of the Convention 
between the United States and Great Britain 
and Iraq Deiining the Rights of the United 
States and of its Nationals in Iraq, signed Janu- 
ary 9, 1930 (Treaty Series No. 835), insofar 
as commerce and navigation are concerned. 
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FINANCE 


Convention for the Establishment of an 
Inter-American Bank 


Brazil 

The Convention for the Establishment of an 
Inter-American Bank, which was opened for 
signature at the Pan American Union on May 
10, 1940, was signed on behalf of Brazil by the 
Brazilian Ambassador at Washington, Sefior 
Carlos Martins, on May 13, 1940.° 


CUSTOMS 


Convention Concerning Exemption From 
Taxation for Liquid Fuel and Lubricants 
Used in Air Traffic 


Greece 

The American Minister to Greece transmitted 
to the Department with a despatch dated April 
25, 1940, a copy of the Official Gazette of March 
27, 1940, No. 101, vol. I, which publishes the 
“compulsory law” No. 2253 by which Greece 
ratifies the Convention Concerning Exemption 
from Taxation for Liquid Fuel and Lubricants 
Used in Air Traffic, signed at London on March 
1, 1939.29 


*See the Bulletin of May 11, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 46), 
pp. 512-522. . 

*See Treaty Information, bulletin No. 115, April 
1939, pp. 76-78. 
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Turkey 


The American Ambassador to Turkey re- 
ported by a despatch dated April 20, 1940 that 
the Official Gazette No. 4477 of April 5, 1940, 
publishes the law by which the Turkish Govern- 
ment ratifies the Convention Concerning Ex- 
emption from Taxation for Liquid Fuel and 
Lubricants Used in Air Traffic, signed at Lon- 
don on March 1, 1939.*° 


Legislation 


Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation for the State 
Department: Communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation for the Department of State, for the 
fiscal year 1941, amounting to $15,000 [for Agrarian 
Claims Commission, United States and Mexico, 1941]. 
(H. Doc. 775, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) 2 pp. 5¢. 


. Publications 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


American Delegations to International Conferences, 
Congresses and Expositions and American Representa- 
tion on International Institutions and Commissions 
With Relevant Data: Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939. 
Compiled in the Division of International Conferences. 
+ aaa Series 45. Publication 1453. viii, 192 pp. 
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